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I. INTRODUCTION 


OHN HAWKINS CLARK, prior to the day he set out for Cali- 
fornia, had been for many years a resident of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Born near Elizabeth, N. J., on April 28, 1813, he was eleven years 
old when his family moved to Ohio.1’ He grew up on a farm and 
attended school during winter months till he was sixteen. He was 
then apprenticed to an uncle in Germantown to learn bricklaying 
and plastering. In the spring of 1830, after a disagreement with his 
uncle, young Clark set out to see something of frontier life. After 
working at St. Louis a short time he went by steamboat up the 
Mississippi to St. Anthony’s Falls (present Minneapolis, Minn.) ; 
then to Duluth, at that time a small trading post; and from there to 
the pioneer town of Chicago. Returning to St. Louis he worked till 
fall, then took passage for New Orleans and spent the winter working 
on a plantation. 

Once more in Cincinnati in the spring of 1831, he settled down to 
master his trade. On January 30, 1835, he married his cousin 
Margaret Allen.? Until 1848 he made a living for his family as a 
contractor. He spent several winters in the mountains of Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia securing logs which were rafted down the 
Big Sandy and Ohio rivers to Cincinnati for steamboat construction. 
In 1848 he entered the coal business but sold out in the spring of 
1852. 

The gold rush to California was then at its height. Clark and a 
neighbor, Capt. Andrew Brown, formed a partnership early in 1852 
with the idea of conducting an overland expedition to Sacramento. 


1. John Hawkins Clark was the eldest of the four sons of Jeremiah and Rachel (Hawkins) 
Clark, both natives of New Jersey. The family moved in the spring of 1824 to Ohio, settling 
first on a farm near Oxford. 

2. Margaret Allen was born March 1, 1814, at Elizabeth, N. J., daughter of Caleb and 
Elizabeth (Hawkins) Allen. She died in Clay county, Kansas, on November 21, 1897. 

3. Ten children were born to this couple, but only four grew to maturity. Information 
on the family’s history was furnished by George A. Root, for over fifty vears a member of the 
Kansas State Historical Society’s staff. Mr. Root is a grandson of John H. and Margaret 
(Allen) Clark—son of their daughter Emma, and Frank A. Root. 
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They advertised for passengers and immediately booked twenty at 
one hundred dollars a head. Godfrey C. Ingrim, a member of the 
expedition who wrote his “reminiscences” in 1905,* lists the follow- 
ing as members of the company: David Allen, John Ryan, John 
Spilman,® John Valentine,* John Wilson,’ the Risley brothers, the 


Clark brothers, — — Sloan, James Knight and Ora (?) Green. 
These, with Clark, Brown and Ingrim account for fifteen of the 
party. 


In the journal under date of May 7, Clark states: “We are twenty 
persons in number, mostly young men, and all from Cincinnati ex- 
cept two Canadians who joined the company while coming up the 
river.” Under June 14 he records: “One of our men left us today. 

This man joined us at St. Joe. .” Only a few addi- 
tional references are made to the personnel of the expedition. 
They had unusually good luck, for Clark in his last entry says “we 
brought every man and every horse and mule safely through the 
long and tiresome journey.” 

Clark’s family remained in Ohio during the five years he spent in 
California. Prospecting, which he and his partner tried for a few 
weeks, did not bring the hoped-for wealth. The rush of gold-seekers, 
however, created a housing and business boom and Clark superin- 
tended the construction of a number of buildings in Placerville, Cal., 
and surrounding towns. He helped to rebuild Placerville after a 
destructive fire in 1856. Much of the money he earned as a con- 
tractor went into unlucky mining operations. A ranch which he and 
Godfrey C. Ingrim had started in Bear valley in 1853 failed after 
a few years, and in the latter part of 1857 Clark decided to return 
to Ohio. The journey this time was by the ocean route and across 
the Isthmus of Panama. 

Shortly after returning to Cincinnati Clark brought his family to 
Kansas. They lived for a number of years in Atchison where he 
was a route agent on the Central Branch Union Pacific railroad. 
About 1870 the family removed to a farm in Goshen township, Clay 
county. Here Clark served as the Fancy Creek postmaster for the 
last decade of his life. He died December 26, 1900, aged nearly 
eighty-eight years. 

4. Ingrim, Godfrey C., ‘“‘Reminiscences of the Clark-Brown Expedition to California in 


1852.”—MS. in Root collection, Kansas State Historical Society. (Hereinafter referred to 
as: Ingrim, G. C., “‘Reminiscences.’’) 


5. Ingrim speaks of Ryan and Spilman as Irishmen from Ohio and says they were 
brothers-in-law. 


7 . Of Valentine, Ingrim comments that he was formerly employed by John H. Clark in 
ulton. 


7. Ingrim says that John Wilson was a Virginian. 
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II. Tue Journat: Apri. 22-Sepremser 4, 1852 ® 


The 22d of April, 1852, the day of my departure from Cincinnati 
for the “golden land,” found me on board a St. Louis steamer. "Twas 
early in the morning when we pushed out into the stream, and I for 
the last time walked out upon the deck to take a last fond lingering 
look of home, the place of my boyhood, the scenes of my earnest 
endeavors in later days to accomplish the dreams of my young am- 
bition. More than all this, I was leaving all that was near and 
dear to me for a “wild goose chase” overland to the shores of the 
great Pacific. It was not without some little regret that I parted 
from the shores of the Queen City and left my future fortune to fate, 
and this thought troubled me some: “If a man cannot make money 
in this new and fertile country where can he expect to woo the fickle 
goddess with success.” Was I not after all going upon a fool’s 
errand? Those and kindred thoughts troubled me some, but with 
as stout a heart as I could muster I choked them down and resolved 
upon doing the best that in me lay towards accomplishing the ful- 
fillment of my long dream. 

Smoothly and pleasantly did our good boat glide down the beauti- 
ful Ohio, passing fine farms and happy homes, children at play upon 
its green banks looking happy and contented. I had often been up 
and down the river, but on this trip everything looked more interest- 
ing than usual. It was my last trip for years—it might be my last; 
some accident by flood or field might overtake me. Four years, my 
expected absence, was a long time; and what changes might occur 
in the affairs of life during that time; and of what importance they 
might be to me were questions for which I had no answer. Yet hope, 
that bright particular star of my existence, shone brightly upon my 
pathway, promising to lead the way to the El Dorado where man 
could realize the dreams his fancy had so often painted. 

Nothing of importance occurred on this, our first day’s travel. 
Stopped at Louisville a few minutes and at sundown passed over 
the falls. We were now fairly on our journey. I sought my berth 
to sleep and perhaps to dream of my lonely wife and children I had 
left behind. 

April 23.—The ringing of the breakfast bell awoke me from sound 
slumber. After breakfast while walking on the deck my attention 
was called to a suit of clothes without an owner. No one could solve 
the mystery. Hat, boots, coat, pantaloons and pipe lay there. They 

8. Published here, with minor deletions, as printed in the Topeka Mail, North Topeka, 


May 25-October 12, 1888. Editorial notes have been added for clarity and for comparison 
with other overland journals. 
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told of something wrong—perhaps the end of some unfortunate. The 
mystery remained unsolved and the incident was soon forgotten. 

April 24.—Passed down into the Mississippi. The change from 
the Ohio to the “father of waters” is always interesting, new scenery 
breaking the dull monotony of steamboat travel for awhile. But it 
soon gets to be on this river the same old story of snags and sand 
bars, a wilderness of woods and low lands. A near approach to St. 
Louis, however, brings the high lands and hilly country to view. 
The Mississippi between the mouth of the Ohio and St. Louis is a 
very rapid and dangerous stream. 

April 25.—Our wagons are upon the hurricane deck and this morn- 
ing were discovered to be on fire. The covers were thrown overboard 
and the fire soon extinguished. There is always a lively time on 
board when a fire takes place. Made the port of St. Louis today. 

April 26—A very wet and disagreeable morning, but all was 
hurry and confusion; horses, drays, mules, carts, merchandise, white 
men and negroes filled the entire space between the landing and the 
first row of buildings. How or in what manner a person was to 
make his way through such a medley was not easily explained. 
His only chance is to “jump in”; he will no doubt “turn up” some- 
where. After a hard day’s work amid rain and mud we had trans- 
ferred our goods and chattels from the good steamer G. W. Spar- 
hawk to Clipper No. 2, bound for the Missouri river and St. Joe. 
We were happy in being among the first to engage our passage on 
this steamer, for by so doing we received good rooms which we 
could not have done a few hours later. Here we began to see the 
rush for California; a string of adventurers like ourselves came 
thronging on board until every hole and corner in this spacious 
steamer was full to overflowing. 

April 27— . . .. still in port, and now have time to look at 
the great city. St. Louis is a marvel of activity and since my last 
visit a few years ago has grown beyond all expectations, and with the 
great west behind it will no doubt continue to grow until our own 
Queen City (Cincinnati) will be left far behind in the race for com- 
mercial importance. 

April 28.—Still in port and the cry is, “Still they come.” What are 
we to do with so many passengers? We were loaded yesterday, but 
a steamboat, like an omnibus, is never full. Sundown and we are off, 
and glad of it. We travelers are generally in a hurry. 

April 29.—Our boat was wallowing in the turbid waters of the 
Missouri long before daylight, and when I walked out upon the deck 
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a new scene presented itself. I had never before traveled on this 
river. Everything was new and strange; the low lands and dark, 
dismal forest had but little charm to engage the passenger’s atten- 
tion, and if he took the river into consideration a more unpleasant 
scene would be hard to contemplate. Driftwood, snags, sand bars 
and the muddy, troubled water made up a picture long to be re- 
membered by those who for the first time sailed upon this great 
river. 

April 30.—We have made tolerably good headway since leaving 
St. Louis. There is a sameness of travel on this river I never be- 
fore experienced; once in awhile we are stuck on a sand bar; and 
then again we are hard on an old snag that takes a good deal of hard 
work and some swearing to part company with. 

May 1.—Nothing of special interest on this day’s travel. Snags, 
sand bars and the ragged shore were all that presented themselves 
for our consideration. 

May 2.—Passed the wreck of the steamer Saluda, whose boilers 
exploded while lying at the wharf at the city of Lexington, causing 
the death of 100 human beings.® The boat is a total wreck and 
marks of the terrible catastrophe are still plainly visible on the shore. 
The sight of the wrecked steamer caused some uneasiness amongst 
our own passengers. We are on an old worn out boat and the officers 
are foolhardy and desperate, caring for nothing but the gold they are 
making. This is the largest crowd that ever traveled up this river 
on one boat and any little excitement might produce a disaster of 
some kind. 

May 3.—Passed the wreck of a steamer recently sunk. Many 
California bound passengers suffered by the accident. 

May 4.—Some accident to the boat’s machinery during the night; 
stopped for repairs but were again in motion early in the day. 
Passed another boat to-day which, like ours, was full of passengers 
for California. 

May 5.—Someone threw a pet dog overboard to-day. The poor 
fellow swam for dear life, but like a mariner without a compass 
swam a good deal contrary to the right direction. The result, loss 
of life and limb; and as the poor little fellow disappeared beneath 
the Missouri’s turbid waters his mistress sank upon the cabin floor 
in a fit of despondency and refused to be comforted until she was 
informed that the old boat was about to blow up. That settled it; 


9. The steamboat Saluda exploded her boilers at Lexington, Mo., on April 9, 1852. An 
estimated one hundred persons, including many Mormons, lost their lives in this disaster— 
one of the worst ever to occur on the Missouri river.—Lloyd, J. T., . Steamboat 
Directory, and Disasters on the Western Waters (Cincinnati, Ohio, J. T. Lloyd & Co., 1856), 
pp. 277, 278. 
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her grief subsided and she was herself again. Seven o’clock p. m. 
and the lights of St. Joe visible in the distance. Happy are we to 
conclude our tedious journey up this miserable river. Unloaded our 
goods and camped in the bottoms below the city. 

May 6.—This is one of the principal points immigration has 
chosen for leaving the Missouri for the overland journey to Cali- 
fornia and Oregon.’® Oxen, horses and mules are brought in from 
the surrounding country to sell; the merchant has anticipated all 
the wants of the emigrant and has everything needful for an “outfit.” 
We soon availed ourselves of the opportunity to purchase all that 
was necessary to complete our stores and were then ready for the 
overland journey. 

The city of St. Joe is a very lively place just now, full to over- 
flowing with California bound immigrants.'1 Thousands of dollars 
are here spent annually by those who cross the plains. To finish our 
outfit we bought one yoke of oxen, a span of mules and many other 
“fixins” and made preparations for starting across the plains. 

The Missouri river has to be crossed to-day. There are several 
boats and among them one steamboat to ferry over the crowd that is 
waiting their regular turn; to wait until all who had secured regular 
tickets to cross over meant the loss of two or three days, and as we 
were all ready and not wishing to lose any more time we cast about 
us to see if there was no other way to cross the big muddy. As good 
luck would have it we discovered a small wood flat [boat] lying at 
the bottom of the river two feet beneath the surface of the water 
which the owner was willing to let if we would raise it to the surface, 
calk and otherwise fit her up for the service. Many hands make 
light work. We soon had the boat in trim and commenced to load 
our animals. In this, however, our progress was very slow, for as 
soon as we got one mule on board and our attention directed to 
another the first one would jump overboard and swim ashore, to the 
great delight of the many who were looking on. After several turns 
of the kind, and finding that we gained but slowly in our endeavor 
to freight the boat by the single additions, we concluded to drive 
them all on together. In this we succeeded admirably, for on they 
went and we put up the railing to keep them there. A shout of 
victory followed the putting up of the bars; a victory was gained 
over the frisky mule and the order given to “cast off,” but before 


10. Other important points of departure at this date were Independence, Mo., Fort 
Leavenworth (in present Kansas), and Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

11. Mrs. Frizzell, arriving at St. Joseph a few days earlier (April 28, 1852), wrote: 
pe . the banks of the river & all around the town were white with waggons, & tents.’’— 
Frizzell, Mrs. Lodisa, Across the Plains to California in 1852 (The New York Public Library, 
1915), p. 9. 
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the order could be obeyed the fiends in mule shape took it into their 
heads to look over the same side of the boat and all at the same time. 
Result, the dipping of the boat to the water’s edge on one side, which 
frightened the little brutes themselves and they all, as with common 
consent, leaped overboard again. Three times three cheers were 
given by the crowd on shore. So much fun could not pass unnoticed 
or without applause. Of course there was no swearing done, for 
nobody could be found that could do justice to the occasion. Finally 
the mules were got on board, securely tied, the lines cast off and the 
riffle made. This was our first trip. We had so much trouble with 
the mules that it was but reasonable to expect a quiet time with our 
oxen; in this, however, we were mistaken, for they seemed to have 
caught contrariness from the mules and were, if possible, more stub- 
born than the mules themselves. Suffice it to say, we got the horned 
brutes on board and landed them safely on the other shore. The 
balance of our property was soon crossed over and we camped for the 
day to “fix up” things. Here is a general camping ground, and as 
it is on the verge of civilization anything forgotten can be obtained 
by recrossing the river. 

There are many musicians belonging to the different encampments 
surrounding us, and after supper all commenced to practice the 
sweet tunes that were to enliven us while sitting around the camp 
fire on the far off plains. In addition to the vocal and instrumental 
music the frogs in the surrounding district, as if animated by the 
festivities of the occasion, set up such a croaking as I think human 
ears had as yet never listened to. Those who were not present can 
perhaps judge of the discordant sounds with which the old woods 
rang. Never shall I forget the hoarse bellow of the portly frog or the 
sharp twang of the wee ones, mingled as they were with soft strains 
of instrumental music. If Babel was worse confounded than I was 
on this memorable night I do not wonder at their leaving off building 
the tower, for never before had I listened to so many different 
sounds. This concert lasted until near midnight, when all was 
hushed except the crackling of the log fires as they were every now 
and then replenished by the watchful sentinel as he kept watch and 
ward over the sleeping multitude. Many and varied were the feel- 
ings I experienced on this the first night of my pilgrimage in the 
wilderness I was about to encounter. Sleep at length came to rescue 
me from uneasy thoughts of home, wife, children and friends. 

May 7.—It took [nearly] all day to put up our wagons, adjust 
the harness, break the oxen, store away our provisions in the different 
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vehicles of transportation, count out the cooks, drivers and train 
master.!2 We are twenty persons in number, mostly young men, and 
all from Cincinnati except two Canadians who joined the company 
while coming up the river. 

About six miles from camp to the high lands through a wilder- 
ness of woods, mud and water. After a hard day’s work through 
mud knee deep we pitched our tents upon high land near a spring 
of good water and wood in abundance. Near our camp is a solitary 
grave with but one letter upon its head board. Here was food for 
reflection. Could it be possible that the occupant of that grave was 
an immigrant like ourselves and had got no farther upon his journey? 
Yes, it was possible and very probable, too. The sleeper slept well, 
nor did he heed the hurry or anxiety of the thousands who were 
pressing onward, maybe to lay their bodies only a few miles fur- 
ther on. 

May 8.—Bright was the morning and light our hearts as we 
rolled out of camp on this, our first day’s journey of 2,000 miles. 
Our train consisted of one team of six yoke of oxen, one team of 
four horses, one of four mules, and a light span of two horses; four 
wagons and twenty men, horses, mules and oxen, all in good shape. 
“What will they be at the end of this long journey?” is a question 
easier asked than answered. As far as the eye can reach the road is 
filled with an anxious crowd, all in a hurry. Turned out at twelve 
o’clock to let our teams to grass, which was quite abundant all 
along the line of our day’s travel. One o’clock we are again on the 
move. A charming day, beautiful country and good roads made 
travel interesting. Camped at six o’clock; wood and water to carry 
some distance, but plenty of good grass. 

May 9.—An early start this morning over a good but hilly road. 
At two o’clock were in sight of the mission, an institution for teaching 
the natives the arts of civilization. Houses, barns and fences, and 
some land in cultivation; a cheerful sight in this wild region.** Our 
progress was stopped to-day by a small stream spanned by a small 


12. Clark wrote in his autobiography: ‘‘When farely [sic] over the [Missouri] river we 
began to fix up things; put the wagon together, mate the oxen, mules and horses; stow away 
provisions, appoint each man to do a certain duty, for a certain period of time. The man who 
cooked for two weeks, was to drive oxen for the next two weeks, and the man who had been 
driving oxen was to take his place. Teamsters, guards and all concerned, were to change places 
every two weeks. This arrangement prevailed to the end of our journey. Everything was put 
down in writing and the signatures of every man attached. I do not think a more orderly 
company ever crossed the plains. With but few exceptions there was no grumbling, no 
quarrels and no disobedience to the rules laid down before starting on the long and weary 
road.”’"—Clark, John H., “‘Autobiography,’’ MS. in Root collection, Kansas State Historical 
Society. 

18. This was a Presbyterian mission for the Iowa, Sauk and Fox Indians, established in 
1837 and discontinued about 1863. The principal building was a 82-room, three-story struc- 
ture, built in 1846. The mission was located one and one-quarter miles east of present 
Highland, Doniphan county, Kansas.—The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. X, p. 348. 
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bridge. Here was not the d—! to pay, but instead a large Indian 
sat at the receipt of customs demanding $1 per wagon for the privi- 
lege of crossing over. California should be full of gold if the im- 
migrant expects to get back all his outlay in getting there: $5 per 
wagon and fifty cents for horses, mules and oxen for crossing the 
Missouri river at St. Joe; and here again, $1 per wagon for passing 
over a bridge fifty feet in length, costing perhaps $150. This stream 
is called Wolf river, and crossing in any way except by the bridge 
would be a hard job. We presented a $5 gold piece but it was re- 
fused ; he must have “white money with the bird on it,” so eight silver 
half dollars were hunted up and we passed over.’ The Indian was 
making a “good thing,” not less than 1,500 wagons passing over 
to-day. No “nigger in the wood pile” here; white men are at the 
bottom of this speculation. What a glorious time the Indian will 
have spending those white half dollars for rotten whiskey. 

May 10—Saw the first dead ox on the road to-day, and passed 
two or three graves, the occupants of which, it is said, died of small- 
pox. Met a young man with two small children returning to the 
states; said he had buried his wife and one child just beyond. We 
felt for the poor fellow as he every now and then turned his look 
toward the wilderness where lay his beloved ones, over whose graves 
the wild wolves would make night hideous with their dreadful howls 
as they struggled with one another for choice seats at the feast of 
human flesh. 

May 11.—Had some emigrant neighbors near us whom we in- 
tended to visit but for the rain, which fell in torrents. This was the 
beginning, but we would know more about it at the end of our 
journey. To stand watch on a pleasant night after a day of hard 
travel was hard enough, but to stand in mud and rain was still 
harder. However, we watched the weary hours away. About mid- 
night our neighbor approached our campfire and told us that his 
only child had just died and he had come to solicit aid to bury it. 


14. Lobenstine reached this crossing two days earlier, on May 7, 1852, and wrote: ‘ 
we arrived at Wolf Creek, across which the Indians have struck a bridge, for the crossing of 
which they charge the emigrants a high price. It is, however, a great convenience to the 
latter, the creek being about thirty feet wide and from three to four feet deep. The Indians, 
who built the bridge, have put up their camp there.” —Ertracts from the Diary of William C. 
Lobenstine, December $1, 1851-1858 (Printed Privately, 1920), pp. 17, 18. T. E. Potter, May 
10, 1852, wrote: ‘The only bridge at Wolf River was owned by a person living at the Paw- 
nee [?] Indian Mission nearby, who charged $5 for each wagon that he allowed to cross. Such 
was the crowd of people and so exorbitant the price that our party joined with some other 
trains and built a new bridge. . . . There were four such bridges built in two days.’’— 
Editorial note by E. Eberstadt in Sawyer, Lorenzo, Way Sketches (New York, Edward Eber- 
stadt, 1926), p. 20. Mrs. Frizzell, crossing two days after the Clark party, on May 11, 1852, 
wrote: ‘We now came to Wolf creek, a small stream but very steep banks, the indians have 
constructed a kind of bridge over it, & charged 50 cts per waggon, there were several of them 
here, quite fine looking fellows, not near so dark as those I had seen, but of the real copper 
color, said they were of the Sacs & Fox tribes.”"—Frizzell, op. cit., p. 18. The crossing of Wolf 
creek preceded arrival at the mission which was a few miles west of this bridge. 
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We promised that in the morning his wants should be attended to. 
We had an empty cracker box which we made answer for a coffin, 
dug a grave in the middle of the road and deposited the dead child 
therein. The sun had just risen and was a spectator to that mother’s 
grief as she turned slowly but sadly away from that little grave to 
pursue the long journey before her. We filled the grave with stones 
and dirt, and when we rolled out drove over it. Perhaps we had 
cheated the wolf by so doing—perhaps not. 

This was a lovely morning and a beautiful country lay before us; 
nothing to make us sad save the occupant of that little grave we had 
left for the immigration to trample beneath its heel. Westward the 
star of empire moves, but leaves many a sad remembrance behind. 
As a general thing the roads are good, but the rain last night made 
deep and heavy wheeling. Had to unload our big wagon and carry 
the stuff over a soft spot in the highway. 

May 12.—Met some wagons returning to the states. The people 
with them looked tired and jaded, and had lost some of their num- 
ber by smallpox. They said this was a hard road to travel and 
tried to induce us to return with them. Later in the day we passed 
an encampment where it was said there was a case of cholera. The 
road is good and the country charming; the blackbirds hover in 
flocks along our pathway, making us glad with their presence. 
Camped near a small lake, grass growing to the water’s edge; wood 
to carry some distance. 

May 13.—Passed the grave of an immigrant, just buried, the wife 
and children still lingering over the new made grave, the company 
with which they were traveling having moved on. A more desolate 
looking group than that mother and her five children presented 
would be hard to find. An open, bleak prairie, the cold wind howling 
overhead, bearing with it the mournful tones of that deserted 
woman; a new made grave, a woman and three children sitting 
near by; a girl of fourteen summers walking round and round in a 
circle, wringing her hands and calling upon her dead parent; a boy 
of twelve sitting upon the wagon tongue, sobbing aloud; a strange 
man placing a rude headboard at the head of the grave; the oxen 
feeding near by, and the picture as I saw it was complete. We 
stopped to look upon the scene and asked the woman if we could 
be of any service. “I need nothing,” she replied, “but advice— 
whether I shall pursue my journey or go back to my old home in 
Illinois.” We could advise nothing; the journey onward was a 
long one and it was something of a journey back, with no home when 
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she got back. We passed on, but not without looking back many 
times upon a scene hard to forget. 

Camped for dinner and while eating it the bereaved woman and 
her family passed by. It was a comfort to know that she was well 
supplied with means to accomplish her long journey. This afternoon 
passed a grave; no name or sex; a fresh grave surrounded by the 
green prairie. 

May 14.—Camped last night on the bank of the Nemaha river,’® 
and this morning were called upon to bury a man who had died of 
cholera during the night. There have been many cases of this dis- 
ease, or something very much like it; whatever it may be it has 
killed many persons on this road already. Yesterday we met two 
persons out of a company of five who left St. Joe the day before we 
did; two had died, one left on the road, sick, and the two we met 
were returning. 

There are many camps on the banks of this river; many are sick, 
some dead and great numbers discouraged. I think a great many 
returned from this point; indeed, things look a little discouraging 
and those who are not determined may waver in their resolution to 
proceed. This afternoon we passed the graves of a man and woman; 
the former was marked for seventy-four years. 

May 15.—Started early to make the Big Blue river, but rain soon 
commenced falling and retarded our progress so that we lay up 
short of the mark. Camped before sundown one mile from wood 
and water; good grass, however, which reconciled us to the many 
other little inconveniences which we experienced. No hot coffee nor 
warm bread; a “cold snack” and well-filled pipes our only comfort. 

May 16.—The wind commenced blowing and the rain to fall 
just before daylight. It was a tedious journey of six miles from 
camp to the Big Blue river; the wind and rain from the northwest, 
and as we were going in that direction had to “face the music” of 
the elements in all their disagreeableness. Six miles in six hours 
and we are on the banks of the Big Blue. Here we set fire to a pile 
of driftwood, cooked our dinner and smoked our pipes. On the 
east bank of this river is located a private postoffice, a dramshop, 
hotel and a ferry, the business all under one roof. If we mail a 
letter we pay $1; if we take a dram of good whiskey, seventy-five 
cents; a square meal, (?) $1.50; if it is a wagon we want carried 
over the river, $4, and no grumbling. The proprietor is doing a rush- 


15. Evidently the “‘Big’’ Nemaha. The best crossing later known as Baker's Ford was 
located in the SE% sec. 23, T. 1 S., R. 12 E, present Nemaha county, Kansas. Near this 
crossing was an excellent camping ground, possibly the one referred to by Clark. (Location of 
crossing from tracings of land plats in Kansas auditor's office.) 
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ing business. During our stay of two and a half hours he crossed 
forty wagons, his clerks were busy handing out whiskey and the 
cooks getting out bacon, biscuits and coffee. How many letters he 
received for transportation during the same time I am unable to 
say, but our company handed in fifteen or twenty. The “boss” has a 
good thing just now; how long he will be able to keep it depends 
on the overland immigration. 

Rather than pay $4 per wagon for being ferried we concluded to 
ford the river, which we did without much trouble or danger. Took 
in wood and water and pushed out onto the open prairie. Passed 
twelve graves to-day, most of them located on the banks of the 
Big Blue river. 

May 17.—A late start and a cold one; it is very windy and cold 
yet. We had been advised not to carry much clothing as the weather 
on the plains was so mild that we did not need it. Our experience 
is that a good, warm overcoat is a very comfortable thing to have 
about. Passed Cottonwood creek’? and two newly-made graves. 

May 18.—Cold and windy yet; not a man slept warm last night. 
Crossed Little Sandy creek.'* Four bare walls of a blacksmith shop 
standing on the west side. The owner, I think, had “vamosed the 
ranch”; the encouragement given to honest industry on the banks of 


the Little Sandy river was not sufficient to induce him to stay. 
Overtook a train in distress, several persons being sick and one 


dead. 


May 19.—An early start in hopes of reaching the Little Blue 
river’® to-day, but were disappointed and had to lay up short of 
the mark. Saw two bears feeding on the carcass of some animal 
they had killed. The loose hunters on the road immediately gave 
chase but the “varmints” were used to the tricks of travelers and 


“ 


16. Frank J. Marshall established a ferry and trading post at the crossing of the Big Blue 
river, a few miles below present Marysville, Kansas, in 1849. This was at the famous ford 
known as the Independence, Mormon or California crossing. Two years later, Marshall built 
another ferry at what is now Marysville, to accommodate traffic on the new military road be- 
tween Forts Leavenworth and Kearny. The Clark party forded the river here. Travel was 
heavy and both crossings were in use in 1852.—The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. X, p. 350; 
Andreas, A. T., and W. G. Cutler, History of the State of Kansas (Chicago, A. T. Andreas, 
1883), p. 918. 

17. Cottonwood creek crossing was a little northeast of present Hanover, Washington 
county, Kansas. G. H. Hollenberg’s ranch established there in 1857 as a trading point was 
also known as the “Cottonwood ranch.’’——-The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. X, p. 357. 

18. The Little Sandy creek crossing was in present Nebraska. The trail entered Nebraska 
at the extreme southwestern corner of Gage ce ty. , W. J., The Road to Oregon 
(London, New York, Toronto, Longmans, Green and Co., 1929), p. 127. 


19. Ware gave the distance between the Big Blue and Little Blue rivers as twenty-eight 
miles.—Ware, Joseph E., The Emigrants’ Guide to California, reprinted from the 1849 
edition (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1932), p. 15. Other travelers estimated the 
distance variously from twenty to twenty-eight miles. Up to this point the Clark-Brown party 
had made slow progress. Ingrim, in his ‘“‘Reminiscences,’’ wrote: ‘‘for the first two weeks we 
made but little head way for it rained considerabl and that made the sloughs verry soft and 
our teams being green and not being use[d] to working together when they would get into the 
mud they would come to the conclusion that the work was to[o] hard and stop. So the conce- 
quence was we would have to get into the mud and pack our load out. 
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vamosed over the hills, leading our hunters a wild chase of four or 
five miles contrary to the line of travel. They shot no bear and 
came to camp tired, cross and hungry. Bacon, dried beef, hard tack 
and coffee soon restored their normal condition and all were happy 
again. 

May 20.—Out again for the Little Blue river in hopes of a more 
bountiful supply of the staple articles of an overland journey—wood, 
water and grass. From an elevation we first caught sight of the 
river and a beautiful sight it was, the river winding through groves 
of thick timber and small under growth, the branches dipping into 
the clear, silvery flood below, presenting a picture of quiet repose 
altogether in accordance with our wishes. Happy were we to rest 
beneath such grateful shade as was here presented for our comfort. 
Here, too, was wood, water and grass in abundance. Another bear 
was seen to-day, but made his escape. One of our men, an old bear 
hunter from the wilds of West Virginia, is badly disappointed in not 
being able to catch a bear and has promised to kill the next bear he 
sees or break his rifle over a wagon wheel. After supper drove our 
stock over the river to good grass. It was a satisfaction to see our 
cattle on good feed once more. 

May 21.—We were surprised this morning with the bluster of 
wind and the discomfort of rain; the wind blew a gale and the rain 
fell in torrents. We are elected to remain in camp all day. Towards 
noon the rain slacked up a little and some of the boys went hunt- 
ing, some fishing and some gathering wood. This was a day of 
discomfort, and could our friends at home have seen us as we sat 
huddled around the camp fire, smoked out, burned out, (and I was 
going to say rained out) they would have been greatly amused; but, 
as it happens, man is neither sugar nor salt, and it would take a 
good deal of rain to wash him out entirely. The hunters came in 
without game and the fishermen without fish. Should we have much 
such weather as we have experienced to-day we shall not call our 
trip a pleasant one. 

May 22.—Being in the Indian territory we keep a sharp look-out 
for our stock. A good many cattle have been stolen lately. We are 
told that a number of white men are prowling about and it is an 
easy matter when stock is not well looked after for them to drive it 
a few miles off the road, where they are safe from pursuit. Our road 
now traces the Little Blue valley. Nothing of importance occurred 
to mar the happiness we enjoyed in traveling through this beauti- 
ful and fertile vale. Did not notice a newly-made grave to-day. 
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After camping tried to catch some fish but failed in the effort; there 
is plenty of fish in the river and plenty of game on its banks, but for 
want of skill or good luck have as yet caught nothing. 

May 23.—Passed the grave of a man found murdered.” How 
strange that man will commit murder at all, and still stranger when 
he does it in a desolate country where there is so much need of aid 
and comfort from one to another. 

At noon camped near a train of Rocky mountain traders coming 
into the states loaded with furs.24_ They were the first we had seen 
and excited some little curiosity from their rusty looking appear- 
ance. Men, animals and wagons looked as though they had spent 
their existence in the bad lands of the great northwest. In our im- 
mediate vicinity lay the ruins of an immigrant train—broken wagons 
and scattered goods, men running here and there, women wringing 
their hands and children crying. I asked one of the unfortunates, 
“What happened?” ‘The devil and Tom Walker; can’t you see for 
yourself?” he answered. “I can see Tom Walker, but the devil I 
can’t see,” I replied. “Well, look over there,” he replied, pointing to 
the train of peltries, “if you can’t see him you can smell him.” That 
explained the matter; the Rocky mountain train had quite a num- 
ber of green hides, poorly cured, and a dreadful smell was the con- 
sequence; this the immigrant oxen objected to and concluded to run 
away, and making a strong run of it upset wagons, ran over some of 
their drivers, spilled women and children, bags of flour and other 
articles upon the highway. It looked like going west under difficul- 
ties; some of the wagons had lost their wheels, some had broken 
tongues, others had covers smashed, and nearly all had some injury 
to repair. We passed on to good camping and turned our stock out 
to better pasture than we had before seen. 

A word here to all who expect to cross these plains: never get 
into trouble with the expectation of getting help; carry nothing but 
what is absolutely necessary, and mind your own business. There 
is but little sympathy for anyone on this road, no matter what may 
be his condition. Everyone thinks he has trouble enough and con- 
ducts himself accordingly. However, if one is stuck in the mud and 
there is no way of getting around, over or under, he may get a lift 


20. Mrs. Frizzell, passing this spot on the same date recorded: “. . there was a 
board put up, & this information upon it, that a man was found here on the 17th, horribly 
murdered, with wounds of a knife, & buckshot. . . “—Wrissell, op. cit., p. 17. 

21. On May 24, 1852, Mrs. Frizzell’s party met “a company of fur traders with 16 
waggons & loaded with buffalo robes, they were very singular in appearance looking like so 
many huge elephants, & the men, except 2, were half breeds; & indians, & a rougher looking set, 
I never saw.’’—Ibid. 








JOHN HAWKINS CLARK (1813-1900) 


From a photograph of the 1890's 








TWO VIEWS OF FORT BRIDGER, WYOMING 


(Upper) The outfitting station and trading post of James Bridger as it appeared to 
the Stansbury expedition in 1849. The post was destroyed by the Mormons in 1857. 


(Lower) Fort Bridger, U. S. military post, taken about 1866, some years after crea- 
tion of the military reservation on the site of the old trading post. Black's fork of the 
Green river is in the foreground. From a rare photograph in the Root collection. 
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at the wheel, but then he is cursed for having a weak team or for 
overloading or maybe for bad driving. 

May 24.—Had a very sick man last night but was able to travel 
this morning. Left the Little Blue river today and with some little 
regret. We had fared well while traversing its serpentine course; 
wood, water and grass in profusion. Our route today lies between 
this river and the big Platte—a rough, hilly and barren country; no 
wood, scarcely any grass, and but little water that we could use. 
We were anxious to make the distance from one river to the other 
before camping, and drove hard to accomplish it, but were destined 
to be disappointed. Night came when we were ten miles short of our 
wishes and had to go into camp without water, wood or grass. This 
was the first time we could not in some way, get grass for our teams; 
we were tired and hungry ourselves, had plenty of provisions, but 
how to cook it was the “rub.” Most of the boys carried canteens 
and each had a little water remaining which was put into the coffee 
pot and a fire built with the remains of a bread box. We supped on 
hard bread and coffee and retired to rest after a day of toil and 
fatigue. 

May 25.—Rolled out very early this morning to make the Platte 
valley; we must have wood and water to make breakfast, and we 
must also have grass for our animals. The morning was drizzly, 
dark and gloomy; the country desolate and forbidding; yet we pur- 
sued our way around and over the sand hills that border the Platte 
river with as cheerful thought as we ever possessed, for well we knew 
there was comfort just ahead; we also knew that the sun would 
again shine and we would have bright and glorious weather, and 
other objects more interesting to look upon than the gray and 
barren sand hills that loom up so gloomily on our pathway. At ten 
o’clock we are in the bottoms of the Platte valley”? up which we 
travel a few miles and camp upon the river bank and opposite an 
island. The water of the Platte, like the Missouri, is thick with sand 
which gives to it a muddy appearance, forbidding to the look, never- 
theless good and sweet water; it is thought to be more healthy than 
water found in springs along the line of travel. Many immigrants 
were camped on the shores of this river, many busied themselves 
fishing, hunting, running and jumping, playing cards and dancing. 
Boys will amuse themselves one way or another; many wrote let- 


22. Travelers on the overland route usually struck the Platte river in the vicinity of 
Grand Island, Neb. 


16—3781 
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ters at this camp, intending to mail them at Fort Kearney. Caught 
some fish and took a rest for the balance of the day. 

May 26.—Out early this morning, and our pathway now lies in the 
valley of the magnificent Platte river. What a beautiful and pleas- 
ant looking stream; for several hundred miles we are to follow its 
meanderings, camping opposite its banks, fishing and bathing in its 
cooling waters, we promise ourselves much comfort while we keep it 
company, for it is indeed a lovely looking picture, studded with 
beautiful little islands of every shape and size, some single and at 
times clusters of them, always covered with grass and sometimes 
timber. While looking and viewing this broad sheet of water as it 
comes rolling down from the great west one almost feels that it 
comes from fairy land. Picture to yourselves a broad river winding 
through green meadows covered with grass which grows to the 
water’s edge, beautiful little islands setting like gems upon its bosom, 
on some bright morning when the sun first spreads his golden rays 
over the same, and tell me if you do not see an “enchanted land”; 
and this, too, is the far famed “hunting grounds of the west.” It is 
upon these grounds that the wild Indian has reveled in his might, 
lording it over all animate beings within his reach. Here has he 
lived and hunted and fished, generation after generation, little 
dreaming that a race of “pale faces” coming from the “rising sun” 
was one day to despoil him of his home and his hunting grounds, and 
that his race would fade and become a shadow of the past or living 
only in history recorded by his enemies. Already has the white man 
taken upon himself the charge of this beautiful country. Yonder 
warlike establishment tells them they have masters and must submit 
to be ruled by a people of another race; and so it is. “Manifest 
destiny” is spreading the white race broadcast throughout the fair 
fields of the great west, shedding the light of science, of civilization, 
and of religion, covering the dark savage superstition of the native 
race in the grave of the past. 

Fort Kearney” lies five miles from our camp, and while marching 
towards it this morning it presented quite an interesting appearance; 
but, on a near approach, the charm we felt on first seeing it gradually 
faded, and when we arrived on the spot, found instead of clean look- 
ing buildings, a number of rusty looking houses without paint or 
whitewash. A post-office, hotel and store are located here; a smith 
shop is free to all who have cause to use it—a great convenience to 


23. Fort Kearny was located on the Platte river in 1848. It was named for Col. Stephen 
W. Kearny of the United States dragoons.—Willman, Lillian M., “The History of Fort 
Kearny,”’ in Publications of the Nebraska State Historical Society (Lincoln, 1930), v. XXI, 
pp. 226, 228. 
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many. Our friends who had the stampede on the Little Blue, can 
here avail themselves of this shop to repair their damages. Many 
sick immigrants are taken to the hospital and treated by the army 
surgeons—and persons without money are frequently assisted. 
Everybody stops here long enough to satisfy their curiosity. It was 
quite a lively place when we passed; an hour or two and we were 
satisfied; drove on some six or eight miles and went into camp near 
the river and opposite an island, to which we drove our teams and 
from which we procured wood for making supper. Here is a ford 
and many are crossing to the north side. We prefer to remain on 
this (the south) side.*5 Some have an idea there is more grass on 
the north side; I guess there will be stock enough to consume all the 
feed on both sides of the river. In looking about among our neigh- 
bors this evening some of the boys found a wagon where whiskey 
was for sale, and made a purchase of the article, brought it into 
camp and passed it around; when fairly under way, it kept going, 
going, and as the auctioneer would say, “gone.” However, the 
liquor did but little damage as there happened to be more water 
than whiskey in the purchase, and but a limited quantity of both; 
no ill effects from its use was perceptible, but no more whiskey in 
camp was allowed after this. Fiddling and dancing was a recrea- 
tion that most all of the immigration indulged in; we had plenty of 
it to-night. Two of us sleep in each wagon, the remainder in tents; 
we have slept quite comfortable as yet, sometimes perhaps a little 
too cold; the nights are always cool on the plains. 

May 27.—At eight o’clock this morning we were upon the road; 
grass was scarce and we were traveling to find it. It must be re- 
membered that this is a cold spring, and May comes early in the 
season for grass. A month later, and perhaps grass would have 
been more abundant; as it was, so many cattle, horses, mules, and 
sheep were cutting it down as fast as it grew. It was only here and 
there we could find a locality that had not been grazed; when we did 
the grass was good. Our most and greatest anxiety is to get good 
feed for our teams; it is upon their ability to perform the journey 


24. The St. Joseph (Mo.) Gazette, June 9, 1852, quoted as follows from a letter dated 
at Fort Kearny May 19: “The number of wagons that have passed here up to Sunday the 
16th, is fourteen hundred—the first train passing on the 30th April. 

“The general health of the emigrants is good, although there has been some few cases of 
small pox. The grass is very poor, or in fact, I can hardly say it is grass at all. 

{Signed} C. W. L.” 

25. The Clark-Brown party thus continued to follow the “St. Joe” road. Godfrey C. 
Ingrim, member of the expedition, said of this crossing: ‘‘the Platt here is 14% miles wide we 
did not cross the Platt here but at the old Calafornia Crossing we traveled up to South fork 
of Platt crossed that. . . .” The two trails were very close to each other in this area. 
Wrote Ingrim: ‘‘Some times my friend Clark and I would stray off from the train and get 
on some high point so we could se[e) the travel on the north side of the Platt many times I 
have counted 300 hundred [sic] wagons in string.”—Ingrim, G. C., “Reminiscences.” 
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that we all rely. Another train of Rocky Mountain traders passed 
down to-day, consisting of some ten or a dozen wagons drawn by 
five and six yoke of oxen each; a hard looking set. Men, oxen and 
wagons all partook of the same peculiarities, the color of faded tan 
bark. The negro had brightened to a dull yellow, the American was 
smoked to a dull yellow, and dull yellow was the normal cast of the 
Mexican. The train appeared to be heavy laden. 

One of the boys and myself rode ahead to find good feed but were 
not fortunate enough to find much; waded the Platte river to an 
island, canvassed surface and concluded to drive our stock to it 
where by sprouting and grazing they managed to get something. 

May 28.—We are now in the buffalo region and the boys anxious 
to capture one. An early breakfast and two or three of the men 
were off on the hunt. We had quite a time hunting our stock this 
morning. Timber, high weeds and grass grew so thick upon the 
island that it was hard work to push our way through and over them 
to where our cattle were feeding; delayed starting in order to give 
our hunters a chance. Eight o’clock and we are off; the roads good, 
level and straight as an arrow. Twelve o’clock came and went but 
no hunters in sight. Buffalo or no buffalo, we must make a day’s 
work. Six o’clock and tolerably good feed so we concluded to put 
up; still no hunters. The train had traveled twenty miles and the 
hunters had to do the same, independent of the extra strides hunters 
usually put in when on a “wild goose chase.” We were now really 
apprehensive as to their whereabouts; however, we had not settled 
in camp but a few minutes when two of them put in their appear- 
ance; the other had been left on the road, tired out. One of the boys 
was dispatched with a horse to bring him in, which was soon done. 
No buffalo meat for supper to-night. 

May 29.—We were determined to hunt good camping ground for 
to-night and also for the morrow, as it is very necessary that we 
should lay by on the Sabbath day. There are many things to attend 
to; washing is once in awhile to be done; our firearms need brushing 
up and there are a variety of little things to look after; one has 
some little gift from someone at home and it must be seen to; an- 
other a Bible which is stowed away somewhere. The most. of us 
have little pictures of our sweethearts and wives and they must 
come in to share a part of our attentions. 

This was quite a warm day and we and our teams suffered much 
from the heat. Camped near the river; good grass and plenty of 
water, of course, but no wood. This was about the first time we 
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could get no wood. Wood or its substitute we must have; there is 
no getting along without coffee on these plains. We had read in “the 
books” that people traveling over these plains had “sometimes to 
use buffalo chips,” and it took us but a little while to come to that 
conclusion ourselves. We gathered them by the basketful, by the 
armful and by the handful, and as they were plentiful I guess we 
gathered a wagon load, set the heap on fire and cooked our supper. 
The “chips” worked like a charm and are really a godsend for the 
traveler in this part of the country—a staple which would be hard 
to dispense with. It is now no longer wood, water and grass. ‘The 
inquiry when camp is announced is whether or no there is “plenty 
of chips.” If there is we can stay, but if not we must move a little 
farther on. Sometimes a man goes ahead to hunt a camping ground 
and if nothing is lacking when he finds one he turns his horse loose 
and commences piling up chips. When the train comes up it stops 
before the largest pile and the teams are unhitched. Men, women 
and children are sometimes seen gathering chips—the men in their 
arms, the women in their aprons, and the little boys and girls will 
sometimes be seen carrying them on their heads. The horses, oxen 
and mules get so used to camping where there is plenty of them that 
it is hard work to get them past a spot where they are thickly strewn; 
and if a heap has been left unburned at any place near the road our 
oxen will make for it and there is no stopping them until they are 
alongside. The chips are a substitute for wood, and were it not for 
them I hardly know how the traveler in this part of the country 
would get along. Where there is an abundance of chips there will 
also be seen thousands of skulls and bones of the buffalo, the ground 
in many places being white with them. The smooth, white forehead 
is much used by the immigrants for transmitting news. If anyone 
is lost from his train the company with whom he has been traveling 
will write on the forehead of these skull bones the name of the com- 
pany, date of camping and other information pertinent to the ques- 
tion and set the head up on its horns in some prominent place by the 
roadside. They are also good targets for the marksmen; a little 
black spot made with powder and bullet holes set close around are 
often seen. During the immigration buffaloes are scarce on the line 
of travel; at least we have seen none as yet. 

May 30.—Remained in camp all day overhauling things. Weather 
very warm. Some of the boys are again on the hunt in hopes of 
killing some game, but returned about noon without success. How- 
ever, they did bring in a prairie dog, the first we had seen. 
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Were visited this afternoon by a number of Indians who came rid- 
ing into camp on horseback. They looked somewhat imposing, being 
well mounted on good horses. They proved to be part of a band of 
Sioux who had been at war with the Pawnees and were now returning 
up the river. They came into camp for something to eat, which we 
gave them. 

May 31.—Intended to do a good day’s work to-day, but whether 
we did or not our teams and ourselves were quite worn down at 
night. The weather is oppressively hot and but for the wind we 
would suffer much. Nothing of interest occurred to-day; it was 
travel, travel, travel, amid the dust of a thousand teams, some be- 
fore and others behind, all like ourselves hurrying onwards. 

June 1.—I wrote this on the highest point in the neighborhood and 
the highest we have yet seen.2® The view from this spot is very ex- 
tensive. As far as the eye can reach the broad river can be seen 
stretching far away to the east and west, the wide bottom lands 
covered with a carpet of green which gives to the scene a color rich 
and beautiful to look upon. And then there is another picture. Look 
at the long line of immigrants, stretching as it were from the rising 
to the setting sun; and when one does see it, as we do at this moment, 
he cannot but wonder where such a mighty multitude of men, women, 
children and animals are marching to. Echo answers “where”; but 
ask of the throng and they will tell you “California and Oregon.” 
Yes, California and Oregon have lured that crowd from many a 
happy home, and here they are, this beautiful morning, marching to 
those beautiful shores whose golden sands have set the world on fire. 

Remained on this peak until time admonished us to be traveling. 
Neither time nor the tide of immigration waited for us, so taking 
another look at the panorama before us we left the mountain top 
and pursued our journey. A long and tiresome walk brought us to 
the noonday camp. 

June 2.—An early start this morning. The South Fork of the 
Platte river is to be forded to-day,”" and as it is an interesting fea- 
ture in our day’s work we keep ourselves and teams together. Nine 
o’clock and we are at the river; there are many people on the banks 
and in the river, which at this point is from one-half to three-fourths 
of a mile wide and from six to twenty-five inches in depth. The 
depth of the water, however, is no indication of the trouble there is in 
fording this stream. The bottom is quicksand; horse, mule or ox 


26. Probably O’Fallon’s Bluff. 


27. There was no fixed crossing place. It changed frequently during the season.—Ware, 
. cit., p. 18. 
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standing still three minutes will sink so deep as to be unable to ex- 
tricate itself without help. There is, perhaps, more fun, more excite- 
ment, more whipping, more swearing and more whiskey drank at 
this place than at any point on the Platte river. Many loose cattle 
were being driven over when we crossed, and the dumb brutes seemed 
to have an inclination to go any way but the right one. Loose cattle, 
teams, horses, mules, oxen, men and boys, all in a muss; the men 
swearing and whipping, the cattle bellowing, the horses neighing and 
the boys shouting, made music for the million. It was an interesting 
scene. It reminded one of something he had never seen nor heard 
of before, and if he is an actor in the play he is so much excited that 
a looker on could hardly tell whether he was on his way to California 
or going back to God’s country. One would think by his actions 
that he had lost his individuality and had become half horse and 
half alligator; sometimes pushing at the wagons, at others whipping 
the stubborn oxen, then splurging through the water to head some 
curious old cow who had taken it into her own sweet will to go 
contrary to the right direction. 

Having but few cattle, our troubles were comparatively light; we 
gave the teams all the water they would drink before starting and 
then whipped them through. When safely landed on the other shore 
the captain passed around the “big jug.” It must be remembered 
that we took brandy along for the sick folks. If ever brandy does 
good it is perhaps when one gets into the water and stays there long 
enough to get chilled; the most of us had waded the river and came 
out chilly. 

June 3.—Some rain last night and good traveling to-day. The 
road leaves the river, and crossing the highlands makes a cut off to 
the river again at Cedar Bluffs. This hilly country is a desolate 
looking region. There were many in camp to-day and in every camp 
either sick or dead people. Put up three miles from the river, to 
which we drove our cattle and from which we carried water for cook- 
ing. Grass is getting scarce and our stock fared badly. 

June 4.—The high lands approach the river at this point so close 
that we are forced to leave the valley and take to the hills again. 
After a five mile drive we strike the headwaters of “Ash Hollow,” 
which we follow down to the main valley of the Platte. Nothing we 
have yet seen can exceed the beauty of Ash Hollow.** It was a 


28. Stansbury, who traveled through this region July 3, 1849, described Ash Hollow thus: 
“We encamped at the mouth of the valley, here called Ash Hollow. The traces of the great 
tide of emigration that had preceded us were plainly visible in remains of camp-fires, in blazed 
trees covered with innumerable names carved and written on them; but, more than all, in the 
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lovely morning as we entered it; birds were singing joyously amid 
the branches of beautiful trees; flowers were everywhere blooming, 
making fragrant the air we breathed; women and children were 
gathering wild roses and singing some sweet song which put us in 
mind of other times and other localities. There were many camps 
in this valley; the shade of the green trees was truly inviting, and a 
streatn of clear, cold water and plenty of wood made it a desirable 
place for a few days’ rest. From the head of the valley to where it 
opens out on the Platte bottoms is perhaps two miles, one side of 
which is an abrupt bluff 100 to 200 feet high. Thousands of birds 
have their nests high up in these perpendicular cliffs and clouds of 
them are hovering about filling the air with their chattering noise. 
On the opposite side the land rises with a gentle grade and is covered 
with a variety of timber, ash being most prominent, hence the name, 
“Ash Hollow.” 

Just before leaving the valley we visited a graveyard pleasantly 
situated on a rising mound. There were four newly made graves 
and three of older date, the occupants of which were, perhaps, stran- 
gers, coming from different parts of the world to lie down and sleep 
together in this quiet place. Although a most beautiful valley death 
had been busy; only a few days ago four of the occupants of this 
quiet little graveyard heard the birds sing and saw the beautiful 
flowers growing. Sickness and death have marred the pleasures of 
our journey thus far, but how long it will continue to do so Provi- 
dence only knows. Wherever there is a little shady grove where we 
might stop and view the beautiful scenery as it presents itself in 
many places, our spirits are dampened by the sight of fresh earth 
piled up in an unmistakable form, showing that beneath it lies the 
inanimate form of some being who, like ourselves, delighted in view- 
ing nature in such beautiful forms as it everywhere presents itself in 
the neighborhood of our travels. 

June 6.—Compelled to travel today, Sunday though it is; the ab- 
sence of grass makes it necessary to move. At three o’clock we 
struck good grass. We are always happy when we find plenty of 
feed. One of our hunters brought in a fine deer, and now while I 
am writing the cooks are doing their best to get up a big supper. 

June 7.—This morning the weather was quite cool and the laid- 
away overcoats were again hunted up. Yesterday we met three men 
returning to the states. These three are all that are left out of a 


total absence of all herbage. It was only by driving our animals to a ravine some distance 
from the camp, that a sufficiency for their subsistence could be obtained.’’—Stansbury, Howard, 
An Expedition to the Valley of the Great Salt Lake of Utah (Philadelphia, Lippincott, Grambo 
& Co., 1855), p. 41. 
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company of seventeen men who left Ash Hollow a few days ago, 
bound for California. Sickness commenced soon after leaving the 
Hollow, and by the time Fort Laramie was reached fourteen of their 
number were dead. The remaining three concluded to return and 
from them we gleaned the above facts. A true story, no doubt. 
The road has been thickly strewn with graves. 

June 8.—Awoke this morning just as the rising sun was flooding 
with its golden light that giant monument of the plains [see Footnote 
29]. I had seen its beauties and its grandeur fade in the dim and 
darkness of night, and now I saw it again in all the beauteous splen- 
dor a rising sun could impart. 

Off early; some of the boys started to visit Court House Rock, 
but after traveling an hour or two concluded it would not pay. The 
object of their visit appeared no nearer after a five mile tramp than 
it did at starting. People get wonderfully mistaken sometimes in 
distances measured by the eye. Optical delusions are frequent on 
the plains. Camped a few miles below Chimney Rock * and in full 
view of Scott’s Bluffs.*° Chimney Rock stands some three miles to 
the left of the road. I visited it to-day and should think it near 300 
feet in height and perhaps thirty or forty feet square, holding its 
size, or nearly so, its entire height; it is a wonderful specimen of 
natural ruins. Much sickness on the road. 

June 9.—In hopes of reaching Scott’s Bluffs to-day and made an 
early start to accomplish it. About 9 o’clock we met an old black 
cow returning to the states; she appeared to have had enough of 
this wonderland and was returning to pastures green and more plen- 
tiful than she has had for the last hundred miles or so, traveling day 
by day in search of a bare subsistence. Some of the boys thought 
the journey too long and too lonesome for a single traveler, and 
after much coaxing induced the old thing to turn back. But no 
sooner had we camped than her alleged owner made his appearance, 
and recognizing her old and familiar form claimed his children’s pet; 
a sad blow to some of the boys who hungered for milk in their cof- 
fee. Took up for the night about one and a half miles west of Scott’s 
Bluffs. For forty miles we had caught frequent glimpses of these 
celebrated rocks, and their appearance when first seen impressed one 
with the idea that he might be approaching a great and magnificent 


29. Court House and Chimney Rocks were notable landmarks on the road. The former 
is about five miles south of present Bridgeport, Cheyenne county, Nebraska; Chimney Rock is 
about two and one-half miles south of the town of Bayard, Cheyenne county, Nebraska.—Mor- 
ton, J. Sterling, I/lustrated History of Nebraska (Lincoln, J. North & Company, 1905), v. I, 
p. 83. 

30. Scott’s Bluffs were some twenty miles from Chimney Rock. Ware, op. cit., p. 19, gave 
the distance as nineteen miles; Stansbury, op. cit., p. 52, placed it at over twenty miles. 
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city. Court House Rock stood a temple upon the plain, Chimney 
Rock had the appearance of a watch tower from whose lofty height 
a watchman could command a view of the surrounding country; and 
last, though not least, in the extensive view, stood Scott’s Bluffs, like 
fortified ramparts to guard the safety of millions. Here are castel- 
lated walls and ramparts, towers and domes, built in that grand and 
massive style which only nature knows so well how to plan. The 
natural ruins of this neighborhood are on an extensive and grand 
scale, wonderful to behold, and what makes them of more interest is 
the strong resemblance to decaying monuments erected by the hand 
of man, making one believe, almost in spite of himself, that yonder 
ruin is the handiwork of man. It is only on a near approach that 
the delusion wears off, yet there still lingers a curiosity to examine, 
to see if, after all, there are not some chisel marks, square joints or 
plumb corners that man can claim; but there are none. It is all the 
work of nature’s master builder, but when or how placed in their 
present form science alone can tell. 

June 11.—David* started out this morning on a deer hunting 
expedition, and David was successful; a fine buck was David’s prize, 
but somehow or other David had got in the rear of his train and 
when the deer was killed had to call for help; that was done by a 
signal invented for the occasion. A horse was despatched to bring 
in the game; but the animal not being a pack horse, refused to carry 
it. There was a fix; but David with a little help and more energy, 
succeeded in bringing in the meat upon the back of “Major.” 
Camped early to give the cooks a chance. If we did not feast this 
day it was not David’s fault; neither was it because the game was 
unsuited to our taste, for the way it disappeared after being cooked, 
was a caution to those on duty, and had to dine at the second table; 
but I am happy to say there was enough for all and some to spare. 
David was booked as an expert and voted a glass of brandy from 
the “big jug.” 

Sickness appears to be increasing if one may judge from the num- 
ber of new made graves he sees by the road side. Yesterday we 
passed the grave of a lady, to-day saw her husband buried and 
their children left to journey with strangers. 

June 12.—Fort Laramie * lies ten miles distant. To make it and 


$1. This was David Allen. G. C. Ingrim, ‘“‘Reminiscences,” says: ‘‘Had a fiddler in the 
company by the name of Dave Allen.” 

82. Stansbury, op. cit., p. 52, gives the distance from Scott’s Bluffs to Fort Laramie as 
fifty-one miles. Ghent, op. cit., p. 133, states that forty days was considered a good journey 
between Independence, Mo., and Fort Laramie. The Clark-Brown party, traveling from St. 
Joseph, Mo., covered the distance in thirty-six days. 
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find good feed was the height of our ambition to-day. The Platte 
river bottoms are here quite narrow and grass very scarce. The 
cactus grows in great abundance and in many shapes and forms; 
some trees very beautiful, some of the species grow to the dignity 
of trees and bear fruit, resembling in shape and taste a green water- 
melon. 

Fort Laramie ** is located at or near the junction of the Platte 
and Laramie rivers, near the banks of the latter and about one mile 
from the former. We crossed Laramie river over a bridge just above 
the junction of the two streams for which we paid three dollars per 
wagon—teams and passengers free. Camped on the Platte river as 
usual; here we again wrote letters for home. Fort Laramie is a 
great place in the immigration season; a good many wagons are 
left at this point, many coming to the conclusion of getting along 
without them. Many pack their goods from this point; a hard way 
to travel, I should think. A hotel, store and post office are located 
here. I saw about 150 officers and men belonging to the Fort; all 
appeared to be well behaved, and I think ready and willing to help 
the unfortunate. The hospital, I am told, contains many sick im- 
migrants. 

We are now at the head of the great open valley of the Platte 
river. If this stream was only navigable what a smoking there 
would be in the great valley. How sorry I felt it was not so: a 
great lift it would be to us poor wayfarers to steam it up this river 
and land beneath the shade of the great Rocky mountains. Could 
only console ourselves with the pleasant expectation of one day 
seeing the “iron horse” on his race with time go thundering up this 
great highway on his course to the Pacific. 

If one could write a true future history of this great valley, what 
an interesting story he could make of it; but as only a few specula- 
tive thoughts can be allowed, I will say that the greater part of this 
immense valley is susceptible of cultivation. From the first of May 


33. Fort Laramie was originally established by fur-traders William L. Sublette and 
Robert Campbell in 1834. It was first called Fort William; later, Fort John. In 1849 the 
government purchased the fort from the American Fur Company and it became a U. 8. mili- 
tary post.—Hafen, L. R., and F. M. Young, Fort Laramie and the Pageant of the West, 
1834-1890 (Glendale, Cal., The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1938), pp. 24-31, 60, 140-142. 

An interesting comparison is the description by Thomas Turnbull who arrived opposite 
Fort Laramie on the North Platte (or, Mormon) trail on June 8, 1852: “‘got opposite . 

Fort [Laramie] about 4 OClock, it stands in a valley surrounded by hills covered by small 
cedars, the Laramie Fork runs into the Platt here the St. Joe Road crosses the Fork & we 
still go along on this side of the Platt about 80 Rods here apart we can cross this Ferry if 
we wish, to go on the St Joe route it is a wild looking River here runs very swift at the 
opposite side of the Ferry there is a Blacksmith & waggon makers shop the Garrison & 
Houses are built with Spanish Brick number about 12 Houses the Garrison is about 2 miles 
from the Ferry Hundreds of Ponies, Horses, Oxen, Mules & Waggons around here. . 

“T. Turnbull’s Travels From the United States Across the Plains to California,” in Proveed- 
ings ol the State Historical Society of Wisconsin at Its Sizty-First Annual Meeting (Madis« 
1914), p. 170. 
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until the first of July, the native grass will sustain 100,000 head of 
horses, mules and oxen; to say nothing of the great herds of buffalo 
that may at the same time graze upon its pastures. 

These wide bottom lands will soon be filled with an enterprising 
population. Cities and towns will flourish and a great railroad will 
run along its entire length bringing in and carrying out the product 
of her own and distant localities. I can now, in the year 1852, with 
just a little stretch of the imagination, see the distant smoke of the 
“iron horse” as he comes stretching up the valley on his mission of 
peace, of civilization and of convenience. 

A friend who has been looking over my shoulder while the above 
was being written says: “Your head will be cold long before one- 
half of such stuff you are writing will be realized.” . . . I am 
more sanguine of the future of this great country west of the Mis- 
souri river. ‘ 

June 13.—Left camp and traveled up the river to good grass. 
Feed is getting scarcer all the time. A great many cattle have gone 
over the road and of course have had the benefit of fresh pastures, 
but our stock has done well as yet. 

June 14.—Remained in camp to-day to shoe our horses and fix 
up things generally. One of our men left us to-day, having found 
an old acquaintance on the road; was anxious to join his friend 
and finish his travels in other company, so with mutual benefit we 
parted. This man joined us at St. Joe and has been a trouble to us 
and to himself ever since. He shouldered his pack and walked off, 
and as he had but few friends in camp he “cast no lingering look 
of fond remembrance behind.” For one I felt for the poor fellow as I 
watched him on his winding way, receding in the far distance among 
the black and rugged hills. Although a wicked and a sinful man, 
the tear of sympathy would start at the glimpse of distress and a 
kind and cheerful word he always had for the unfortunate; and now 
as I see him, perhaps for the last time, may peace be with him. 

At dinner we were visited by a party of native Americans, and 
as they were on a mission of peace added greatly to the pleasures of 
camp life. It was a change in our dull routine, and but for the 
slight difference in our looks one would have sworn we were brothers 
of the same mould. We immigrants had been so long on the plains 
and lived so much like Indians that now, while sitting round the 
camp fire, passing the pipe from mouth to mouth, from white man 
to Indian, a stranger would have sworn we were all of the same tribe 
as we smoked together. So we dined and a good time was had. But 
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I must say that a little envious feeling was manifested towards that 
happy brother who had the extreme pleasure of sitting by and now 
and then helping to dainty bits (pork and fried bread) a “dusky 
daughter” of the far west who happened to be one of our visitors. 
It was rather hard to let one man monopolize so much pleasure, but 
we were getting used to “hard things.” The lucky fellow was left 
alone in his attentions to the fair one, who seemed very grateful for 
the devotions of the gallant immigrant. Whether the fellow will re- 
member this as the happiest hour of his life I cannot say, but from 
the efforts he made to please and his polite farewell I am half in- 
clined to believe she made a lasting impression. 

When dinner was over and the pipe again went round we exhibited 
the pictures of our sweethearts and wives; these appeared to be 
greatly admired by the “stalwarts,” but the lady Indian passed them 
by with supreme indifference. 

June 15.—The Black Hills ** were to be encountered to-day. Hav- 
ing heard a good deal about the travel through this country we were 
anxious to realize the difficulties to be met with. We are to follow 
the Platte river 150 miles over this rugged, hilly country. The 
river cannot be followed only on its general course; it is now quite 
a narrow stream, rapid and very crooked. For days we see nothing 
of it, then again we are upon its banks where it goes rushing, foam- 
ing and thundering over great rocks or between high and nearly 
perpendicular walls of stone, almost a terror to contemplate. This 
region is very interesting; we pass many curious shaped mounds 
and ruin-like looking places that would in the states attract a great 
deal of attention. 

June 16.—Left one of the most beautiful camp grounds we have 
as yet occupied. The trail lay down a beautiful valley and opened 
out on the banks of the Platte river; nothing more wild in all of 
nature’s wild scenes that we have as yet visited can exceed this 
spot—a rushing torrent, foaming, whirling, leaping over great boul- 
ders, jarring the earth upon which we stand and making such a noise 
as would make thunder itself ashamed of its puny efforts. 

This afternoon our road lay across an elbow of the river and over 
a grassy plain, at the end of which we saw a little white tent, and 
at a near approach found that it contained within its canvas walls 
a sick man in the last stages of cholera. We called at the tent door 


34. The Laramie mountains west of Fort Laramie. ‘The limitation of the term Black 
Hills to the particular chain now thus named in South Dakota, is of recent use.'’—Thwaites, 
R. G., ed., Early Western Travels, 1748-1846 (Cleveland, Ohio, The Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany, 1906), v. XXVIII. p. 244. 
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and asked if we could be of any service. He replied, “No; my time 
is nearly out and I feel beyond any power of help, but am willing 
and ready.” We passed on, but memory will linger long upon the 
scene of the white tent and its sick occupant. I had almost for- 
gotten to say that the sick man had two attendants who had, as 
they told us, “attended to his every want,” and at the same time 
dug his grave alongside his dying couch, “to have it handy,” they 
said. 

We have been eating fried bread ever since leaving the Missouri 
river and some of the boys are very tired of it. How to bake bread 
is a question that has often been discussed. Some say on a board 
before the fire; others tell us a hole in the ground and a fire over it 
is the way to do it, and still others tell us the way to bake “white 
man’s bread and to be decent about it is to bake it in a cast iron 
Dutch oven, and then you have it.” This afternoon one of the 
boys came into camp with one turned bottom side upward over his 
head. All hands shouted “Hurrah for the bake oven! Hurrah for 
the man who found and brought the bake oven into camp; we will 
now have good bread.” The poor fellow who found the oven said, 
as he threw it from his head, that he had “toted it five miles and 


would not do it again if he had to eat slapjacks and hard bread 
all the way to California.” “Why, d—n the thing, there is a hole 
in the bottom,” said one who had turned it over. “Yes, I’ll swear 


” 


there is two of them.” Sure enough, there were two bullet holes as 
near the center of the unfortunate oven as the marksman’s skill 
enabled him to place, and through those two bullet holes vanished 
all our present hopes of good bread. It is but fair to say that the 
holes had been plastered over with mud, and the finder, not scruti- 
nizing it closely, had been deceived as to its soundness. 

June 17.—We were within eight miles of La Butte river ® this 
morning and some of us hurried ahead to catch trout, but ill luck as 
usual attended our efforts. No fish for dinner to-day. However, 
we had a good bath in the mountain stream and that was something 
of a luxury this hot weather. 

Took our last look at Laramie Peak this morning, having seen 
it for 150 miles. When first discovered its top was covered with 
clouds, but as we were in sight of it for several days we saw it in 
all its varied aspects, situated in the midst of the Black Hills but 
towering high above them all. It is a mountain patriarch whose 
hoary head, white with everlasting snow, gives one a good idea of 


35. Probably La Bonte creek.—See Ware, op. cit., p. 21. 
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mountain grandeur. We left it as we saw it, capped with clouds, 
and snow in many places far down its rugged sides. 

Our teams came up as we were fishing and it being twelve o’clock, 
took dinner. One o’clock we are again on the move. One mile from 
the ford we passed the grave of a man just hung; it appeared that 
the culprit committed an unprovoked murder yesterday, was caught 
in the act, confined until this morning when he was tried, found 
guilty of murder in the first degree, and “hung upon the spot.” The 
fellow kicked against the proceedings with much argument and 
wanted to be taken back to a civilized country before being tried; 
but as he had committed murder on the plains, he should be tried 
on the plains, and if found guilty, should be hung upon the plains. 
The murder was proven fair and square, the jury prompt in its ver- 
dict, sentence pronounced immediately and the hangman’s rope fin- 
ished the job. We felt like giving three cheers that justice, quick and 
sure, was so promptly administered. Conservatives and law loving 
people may take exception to such proceedings; but let such come 
out into a wild country like this and expose themselves to any whim 
the ruffian may take to shoot or otherwise dispose of him and he will, 
I think, be as ready to take the law into his own hands as the most of 
men do on these plains.** 

June 18.—The sublime, the pathetic, the outrageous and the ridic- 
ulous follow each other in quick succession on this road. This morn- 
ing while in advance of our train caught up with an old lady trudg- 
ing along after her two wagons. “Well, how are you getting along?” 
I asked. “O, terrible bad,” she replied; “one of my grandchildren 
fell out of the wagon yesterday and both wheels ran plum over his 
head; oh dear! I shall never forget yesterday!” Thinking the acci- 
dent a painful one for the old lady I changed the subject; in the 


86. Godfrey C. Ingrim, member of the Brown-Clark party, described the circumstances of 
this hanging in detail: ‘‘there was a large train two days ahead of our train that was owned 
by a man by the name of Brown. Browns wife was with this train Brown was behind with a 
drove of cattel there was a young man by the name of Miller in charge. There was two 
young men Brothers by the name of Tate that drove team in the train that did not like 
Miller. Mrs. Brown told Miller the boss that he had better lay over until her husband came 
up with the catel he [Miller] told the drivers to stop and unhitch one of the Tates told 
Miller that he was putting on stile Miller told Tait that it was Mrs. Browns wish, that he 
would stop the train until Brown came up one word lead to another Tate called Miller a 
son of B. Miller grabed up one of the whip[s) and said he would not take that from no man 
and struck Tate with (the) whip Tates brother Layfaett [?] run up behind Miller and stuck 
a knife in his back as he fell nearly cut his head off. as soon as he done this he went to 
Millers wagon took Millers pistol and knife and took the road to California as fast as the 
trains came up they were stoped until there was a crowd to pick from to send after Tate in [a] 
short time 15 men started in pursuit and overtook Tate at a creek called Labont, and ar- 
rested him he told them there was no law on the plains as fast as trains came up they 
stope[d] until they had a big crowd as soon as browns train came up with the witness there 
was a jury pick[ed] out of the crowd and a judg and a man on each side as a lawyer he was 
given a fair trial found guilty and hung on a tree at 12 Oc at night and burried close to 
road, with a large head board describing the crime and hanging. his brother said he would 
be the death of every one of the jury he was tied up to one of the trees and whiped. our 
train came up the next day I larned this from a man that was at the trial.’"—G. C. Ingrim, 
“Reminiscences.” 
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meanwhile several little fellows that were in the wagon were making 
a fuss, climbing up on the side boards, swinging to the roof of the 
cover, and otherwise disporting themselves. The old lady ever on 
the watch called out to “Johnny” to behave himself. “Do you want 
to fall out again and be killed, Johnny?” “Is that the boy who got 
run over yesterday? I thought he surely must have been killed.” 
“No, it did not quite kill him, but it made the little rascal holler 
awfully.” I thought that boy’s head must have been a very hard 
one; or, possibly there might have been a very soft spot on the road 
somewhere. I asked the old lady if the children fell out of the 
wagon often. “They fall out behind sometimes when the wagons 
are going up steep places, but that don’t matter much you know, for 
then there are no wheels to run over them,” she replied. As this old 
lady is something of a character I am inclined to give something of 
her history; as a washwoman I became acquainted with her in St. 
Joe, Missouri. She told me that herself and husband joined the 
Mormon church in England, moved to America and Salt Lake, where 
her husband died, and she, becoming disgusted with Mormonism 
stole away and returned to St. Joe where she had resided ever since, 
making a living at the wash tub. When the California fever broke 
out she determined to go to the Pacific coast, and saved money suffi- 
cient to equip two wagons with teams and provisions. She crossed 
the Missouri river the same day that we did and here she was, safe 
and sound, without a broken head in the “outfit,” which consisted of 
three women besides herself and five boys, big and little, including 
a son-in-law and a grandson. . 

Passed many new made graves today; they line either side of the 
road and in number, fearful to contemplate. Hunters more fortunate 
than ourselves killed a buffalo and made a free market of the meat. 
I care but little for wild meat of any kind and consequently a poor 
judge of its merits. Went into camp and good grass in plenty, we 
are all right. 

June 19.—Nothing of importance occurred on the march to-day. 
The features of the country have a good deal of sameness; up hill 
and down, sometimes a short narrow valley, with level roads, are 
met with. 

June 20.—Laid by to-day. Some of the boys are fishing, some 
hunting and some washing. Mosquitoes have been very troublesome 
today; have been bothered but very little with these pests so far. 
We are camped on the low land near the river and the timber which 
accounts for our being troubled with them. Saw many teams pass- 
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ing upon the other side of the river, and all hunting for grass. They 
informed us that feed had been very scarce for the last hundred miles 
and they were bound to travel until they found it. It seems almost 
incredible how long ox teams will travel without food; day after day 
they move along on rations that would make the heart sick to con- 
template were it not for the everlasting hope of finding something 
better further on the road. 

June 21.—Rained some as we went into camp this evening and 
continued until after supper. We have had but little rain on the 
road—almost continual sunshine. 

June 22.—Eight miles to upper ferry of Platte river; started early 
to make sure of getting over in time to build our campfire for the 
last time on the banks of this stream. “More haste less speed” is an 
old saying that we realized to our hearts’ content this morning, for 
in crossing a deep and muddy ditch our ox team went contrary to 
good conduct and broke the wagon tongue, leaving the wagon half 
upset in the worst mud hole on Platte river. We were now in a fix, 
and if the wagon was not a “fixture” it appeared to be, for with all 
our ingenuity we could not move it. The most of our men and all 
the other teams were ahead and out of call. As we had done once 
before, so we had to do now—unload all our freight before we could 
extract the wagon. After an hour’s labor in mud and water we had 
made things all right except the broken tongue, which we expect to 
get mended at the ferry. All set for the ferry, which we soon made 
and bargained for the transit of the whole outfit by paying the sum 
of $32; these plainsmen do not forget to charge. All have to ferry 
their wagons, but most of the immigrants swim their stock.**7 Many 
cattle have been lost at this point and the ferryman has a record of 
fifteen men drowned within the last month. The boatman had, I 
think, located this ferry on a difficult place in the river in order to 
force custom over it. 

There is a big crowd of people here and a great deal of stock is 
being driven into the river. They are driven in promiscuously and 
allowed to find their way over as best they can. I saw many of 
them drown in the swift, whirling and turbulent stream. Some men 
in their anxiety to get their stock over wade in after them, and as 
the records show, many are drowned. I saw one man go down and 


37. According to Chittenden the location was a little above the present Casper, Wyo.—Chit- 
tenden, H. M., The American Fur Trade of the Far West (New York, Francis P. Harper, 1902), 
p. 470. Ingrim of the Clark-Brown party wrote of this crossing: “‘there was some Mormens 
that had a ferry here they charged five dollars a wagon and men had to swim their teams or 
stock."”"—Ingrim, G. C., ‘‘Reminiscences.”’ 
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another would soon have followed had he not been rescued by a 
negro who, as he heard the cry of “another man drowning,” jumped 
upon a big mule, and then, mule and man, over a steep bank four 
feet high into the foaming current. Then came the struggle for life— 
now on top and then beneath the surface. The drowning man was 
making desperate efforts to save himself, the whirling and shifting 
current often preventing the negro from making a sure grip at the 
unfortunate man’s head. Now he has him, now he has “lost his 
grip,” and now he is again reaching for a sure hold, and fortunately, 
he has it. The mule and his rider and the half drowned man land on 
a sand bar half a mile below, and the excitement of the hour is over. 

The negro, when the alarm was given, was busily strapping his 
pack upon his mule. Now again he is busy getting off on his jour- 
ney, and as he is about to start he is detained by an old gentleman 
who tells him that this crowd of people cannot afford to let him pro- 
ceed on his journey without showing their appreciation of his heroic 
conduct. Then calling the crowd together he dwelt upon the heroic 
deeds recorded in ancient and modern history and declared none of 
them more heroic or more deserving of praise than the one they had 
just witnessed, and ended with the proposition of giving the dusky 
hero “three cheers and a tiger.” It is needless to say that three 
cheers and the loudest “tiger” that ever was heard upon the banks 
of the upper Platte river were given, and with a low bow of his 
woolly head the negro turned and resumed his journey toward the 
setting sun. “Honor and fame from no condition rise.” He had 
acted well his part and is now as “happy as a clam at high tide.” 
God bless him. 

We crossed the river at 12 o’clock, went into camp and fixed up 
our lame wagon. An old Canadian plainsman had located at this 
place, improvised a blacksmith shop, hired a smith and was ready to 
do anything in his line on “reasonable terms.” We gave him a job 
of welding a piece of iron one and a half inches wide by one-fourth 
of an inch in thickness, for which he charged the reasonable (?) sum 
of $8, or about $1 a minute. We took the iron, and in driving it into 
position it broke again in the same place. As it happened we had a 
smith with us_ he said he would fix it, so giving $5 more for use of 
tools and a handful of coal we were fortunate in getting a good job. 
“Reasonable terms” have some significance, even out here. 

June 23.—We leave the Platte river for good to-day, but before 
leaving must take a long, last look down this magnificent valley. 
We may never again have the pleasure of traveling over thy green 
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meadows or viewing thy monuments that every now and then stand 
as giant landmarks to the weary traveler. Although it has been a 
long and toilsome march beside thy turbid waters, we have spent 
many a delightful hour in viewing the grand and extensive scenery 
that borders thy coasts for so many hundred miles. There has been 
but one drawback to pleasures we have experienced within thy 
borders—sickness and death. The turf of thy green pastures covers 
thousands of weary pilgrims; the little dots of fresh earth that are 
to be seen here and there and all along our pathway show that thou- 
sands have perished within thy borders upon either shore. Death 
has been busy. There are graves at the crossing of every stream, 
graves at every good spring and under almost every green tree; there 
are graves on thy open and widespread plain and in the mountains 
that overlook thy swift rolling flood; in the quiet and secluded dell 
where the birds sing and make such beautiful music there are graves; 
young and old, innocent and wicked, all have found a resting place 
in thy lap; indeed, thou has been the “valley and the shadow of 
death” to many. 

It is estimated at this camp that from 2,000 to 4,000 people have 
found graves since leaving the Missouri river. Of course the num- 
ber is merely guess work and so will it ever remain. One person 
could not find one-half of the graves were he to look for them, but 
he would find enough to satisfy his curiosity. 

From this point to the topmost heights of the Rocky mountains is 
our next stage of travel; the road takes immediately to the high 
lands. We go up, up, up; for seven long miles, a dreary, desolate re- 
gion, innocent of any kind of vegetation that can in any way be made 
available for food for our hungry teams; this is called “rattle-snake 
hill,” but why so called I am unable to say; we saw none; it would 
be very hard on the snake if he was obliged to make this hill a home. 
After traveling eight or ten miles the road becomes crooked, rough 
and flinty; the face of the country a broken mass of natural ruins; 
colonnades of stone from four to twenty feet in height, and six to 
ten feet square, dot the earth in a straight and continuous line for 
miles. What freaks in nature, or what time in the world’s past 
history these rocks had been so placed, would be hard for the aver- 
age California pilgrim to determine. “Avenue Rocks” is another 
curiosity; a range of rock describing a half circle with a gateway 
through which the immigration has to pass on its way to what it 
hopes to be, a better land beyond. 

This is the land of the mirage, of “delusions,” of the sage brush, 
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and the alkali waters; a land of wonders and of hardships; a land 
to be avoided or left behind as soon as possible. Saw many dead 
cattle on the road; the poisonous water and the great scarcity of feed 
begins to tell on the poor brutes. Passed many graves on our jour- 
ney of thirty miles, the biggest day’s work we have as yet accom- 
plished. Eleven o’clock p.m. and we are in camp at “Willow 
Springs” ** a name suggestive of a more cheerful outlook than any 
other place we have seen to-day. This is the first good camping 
ground since leaving the Platte river; there are a great many here 
and still they come, for come they must, as no good water can be had 
for thirty long miles over the road traveled; at least we could find 
none. We have a sick man on our hands to-night. 

June 24.—Our sick man is so much better that we are traveling 
again to-day; he says “this is too bad a country to die in and he will 
try to postpone that (to him) important event for other days and a 
more cheerful locality.” 

While traveling over a heavy sandy road to-day saw immediately 
in front of us, a beautiful tree fringed lake whose tiny waves broke 
upon a shore of clean white sand, a strip of green verdure in front 
and on either side of this beautiful vision, stretching far and wide, 
were “greener fields and pastures new” in beautiful contrast to the 
dreary plain over which we are now toiling. No pilgrim to the shrine 
of the Prophet. No crusader to the Holy Land. No prodigal son 
returning to the comforts of a distant home, were more eager than 
ourselves to enjoy the comforts, the luxuries and the pleasures so 
soon to be ours. But alas, the beautiful scenery before us vanished 
in a moment and “Like the fleeting spirit of a dream” was gone 
forever. A treeless, waterless waste, and a weary road, was now all 
that greeted our saddened eyes. “That weary road” we followed to 
a cheerless camp, where water, wood and grass were conspicuously 
absent; we carry a water barrel and sometimes as we did to-day, 
carry water; no grass here. 

June 25.—Rock Independence and the Sweetwater river are eight 
miles in the advance; some of us started on ahead to get a view of 
this celebrated rock. Saleratus lake lies on our way; it is merely 
a mud hole of some four or five acres across in extent. The water 
had fallen by evaporation and left a crust of four or five inches 
of crude saleratus of a yellowish color, and, like the desert around 
it, had a forbidding appearance. This substance is used on the 
plains in making bread; we gathered some of it. The great rock lies 


38. “Willow Spring is a noble spring of cool, pure water; it is a good camping 
place. . . .”—Ware, op. cit., p. 22. 
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just before us and we were eager to get upon its back. This great 
boulder is all in one piece, about one-eighth of a mile in length, 
one-fourth of its length in breadth and is, I think, about 150 feet in 
height. It is oval on top and is of easy access; we were soon upon 
its back.*® The view from this elevation is a very extensive one; 
if we look toward the east we can trace our line of travel for thirty 
miles over an unbroken wilderness waste, a desert plain abounding 
in alkali lakes, poisonous unto death to whatever living thing that 
may partake of their waters. The bones of hundreds of cattle lie 
strewn here and there over this pestilential district. Like Lot’s 
wife, we have looked back over the plain; she with regret at leaving 
a beautiful home, we with high hearts, glad to escape destruction. 
As there are generally two sides to the same story, so there are two 
different views from the top of this great rock, we will now look 
forward and as it is the direction we have to travel, may see some- 
thing more cheerful to contemplate. 

Do you see yon huge range of mountains some four or five miles 
to the west? Well, do you see that it is split asunder from the bot- 
tom to the top, a narrow and perpendicular opening of some 400 
feet through solid granite rock? that little opening is called the 
“Devil’s Gate.” By looking very closely at the bottom of that open- 
ing you can discern a little silvery thread of water issuing from it. 
Now follow it down as it winds from side to side through green 
meadows; as it approaches the great rock upon which you stand; it 
is now almost beneath your feet, but still follow it; is it not beautiful 
as it pursues its “winding way” through the strip of green verdure 
which line its banks until it is lost to view behind that bare and 
rugged mountain which borders the head waters of the Platte. This 
river is truly a “diamond in the desert.” Look which way we will, it 
is a desert country, with high, lofty mountains rising abruptly from 
the level and sterile plains whose boundaries lie far beyond your vi- 
sion. I hardly know of a more interesting spot than that on the top 
of Rock Independence. It is upon this elevation that one gets such a 
view of mountain, plain and river; such mountains, such plains and 
such a river are not frequently to be seen. 

There were many persons upon this rock when we visited it; some 
musician had brought a violin and discoursed sweet music to those 
who participated in a dance upon this mountain stone. Our teams 


_ 89. G. C. Ingrim of the Clark-Brown party wrote in his “Reminiscences” : “rock independence 
is a large granite rock that is verry hard so much so that a cold chisel had no effect on it 
hundreds of names was painted on the sides of it with tar by the emigrants this was a 
great practice on the plains every buffalo scull along the road side was covered with the 
names of the emigrants. when you came across a tree (and that was not often) you could se|e] 
the names written and cut in the bark.” 
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were among the multitude that were passing, admonishing us that 
we, too, must be traveling, so taking a last look at the interesting 
panorama before us, hastened onward, leaving this great rock under 
whose broad shadow so many weary pilgrims had found relief from 
the scorching rays of a desert sun, but before leaving dropped a 
silent tear at the side of a little grave whose occupant, a little girl, 
now lies sleeping beside. This “great rock in a weary land” a more 
permanent tombstone could not have been erected; neither could 
human hands have built a more durable one; there it will stand until 
the “angel’s trumpet” shall call that little sleeper to gather flowers 
upon greener fields. 

Forded the river at this point, passed round the shoulder of the 
great mountain and joined the little Sweetwater, and camped upon 
its left bank, one mile above the “Devil’s Gate” and I am happy to 
say, on tolerably good feed. 

June 26.—After supper last evening myself and a companion con- 
cluded to go down and get a closer view of the Devil’s Gate.*° After 
walking a mile, fording the river and floundering over great rocks 
and small ones, came to the great gap, which is in the neighborhood 
of fifty yards wide, 400 feet in height and one-third of a mile 
through. The low tide in the river at this time enabled us, by leap- 
ing from rock to rock, to reach the center of the passage. Weird, 
grand and gloomy rose the huge walls on either side, while the little 
river, mad and furious, went tearing, hissing and foaming between 
the great angular rocks that had from time to time fallen from 
above and which now laid partly submerged beneath the angry 
waters, produced a noise, confused and tumultuous, that would have 
rivaled pandemonium itself. While contemplating this wild scene of 
disorder, we had forgotten the outside world and wist not that 
night, with its sable curtain, was enveloping us in darkness. It was 
only by the light of the friendly moon that we found our way out 
of this misnamed wonder—the Devil’s Gate. 

Why this great opening should be so called I cannot comprehend; 
the very name suggests something very uncomfortable, and an un- 
easiness that many do not care to contemplate. While we were 
within those walls no odor of sulphur was perceptible; no grumbling 
of suffering humanity was heard; the master of the house, if there 
was any, was conspicuously absent; no inscription over the door 
warning all who would enter to “leave hope behind.” On the con- 

40. “Devils Gate, five miles above the Rock, is a singular fissure through which the Sweet 


Water forces its way. The walls are vertical, four hundred feet high, and composed of 
granite.’’—Ware, op. cit., pp. 23, 24. 
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trary, the air is cool and refreshing; the establishment well venti- 
lated; a full supply of water; with a healthy drainage of all the 
surplus. No power, but the power of the rod with which Moses 
smote the rock in the wilderness, could have sundered this great 
mountain and made it one of the wonders of the great American 
desert. 

For 100 miles or more our road follows the meanderings of this 
river of the desert. A high and lofty range of mountains border the 
north side of this stream; to the left of the road lies the outstretched 
desert as bare of vegetation as the mountain rock to our right. I 
should have said “as innocent of grass as the mountain rock.” The 
whole country is covered with the everlasting sage except the narrow 
strip of verdure bordering the Sweetwater. The road is dusty and 
we every now and then pass pools of alkali which make it very in- 
teresting to those who have loose cattle to drive. Camped at five 
o’clock near the river; poor grass, indifferent water, and no wood; 
but plenty of hungry teams. Many graves line the road we have 
traveled to-day. 

June 27.—Onward, amid the sands of a seemingly interminable 
desert, the little strips of verdure along the river affords but a scanty 
sustenance to our hungry teams. Ten o’clock and we ford the river 
for the second time; at eleven we again ford it; the stream was so 
contracted at this place that we had to raise our wagon beds to keep 
the water from spoiling our stores. Twelve o’clock and the little 
river is again forded and now as we find better grass, go into camp. 
The river has been very crooked on the line of this day’s travel 
which explains the fording of it so often. Passed many a huge 
boulder to-day covered with names, some of which dated many years 
back, which looked as fresh as the work of only yesterday. The 
hangman has again been at work; two graves near our camp; one 
contains the body of a man murdered, the other the body of the man 
murderer. An early camp gave me an opportunity to climb to an 
elevation overlooking the surrounding country. To my right is a 
wilderness of mountain scenery, wild, weird and forbidding; to the 
left and south a desert with here and there an isolated butte rising 
abruptly from the level plains whose boundaries lie far beyond our 
vision. From the west comes the little river with a fringe of green 
grass, a “diamond in the desert.” 

While preparing to leave this spot my vision was all at once 
greeted with the sight of a city resting upon the crest of the moun- 
tains to my right. Forgetting all else, home, wife and children, my 
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companions on the road, and forgetful of self, this vision of beauty, 
of grandeur and magnificence, pervaded my whole being. “Imperial 
Rome,” (as I had been accustomed to think of it) sitting upon its 
seven hills, never outshone the grand picture before me. Palaces 
and dome-roofed churches, castles and towers, lofty walls and far 
reaching streets, standing clear cut against the blue sky, a phantom 
city, above a desert waste, heedless of all my surroundings. I can- 
not say how long I was detained by this wonderful apparition; ten 
minutes perhaps, maybe twenty, I cannot tell; I only know I had 
lived almost a lifetime entranced with this manifestation of an al- 
most unknown phenomena. Like the lake of clear waters, sur- 
rounded by trees and green meadows, I had seen a few days since, 
this capital city of delusion passed away and the rugged world, with 
its stern realities, I had again to contemplate. 

June 28.—A company in our neighborhood lost forty head of cattle 
last night. The animals had been placed upon good grass but in the 
vicinity of alkali ponds, hence this great loss; the water in the river 
(as may be supposed running through an alkali district) is hardly 
drinkable. That found in the small lakes poisonous unto death to 
whatever living being that may partake of it. After leaving camp 
and traveling some two or three miles and rising a gentle slope de- 
scried the Wind river range *! of the great Rocky mountains, cov- 
ered with snow. How grand they looked as pile above pile, their 
white peaks pierced the clouds and rose grandly above into the clear, 
blue sky, shutting out, as it were, the world itself beyond. There 
were dark masses of clouds resting upon the broad face of the great 
mountain but none so high as the everlasting peaks that rose so 
proudly above. 

We were now in sight of the great ridge that divides the Atlantic 
from the Pacific. Nearly half of our long journey was accomplished 
and we could now see the great halfway mile stone and would soon 
be resting within its shadow. A woman whose husband had died a 
few days ago was deserted by her friends and left to travel among 
strangers; she was seen on the road to-day. Bravely the little 
woman and her three children pursued their way unmindful of the 
heartless crew who had left her behind; however, she soon found 
friends. 

Forded the river again to-day; put up near its banks and drove 
our teams into the mountains to feed. A company from Ohio visited 
us this evening; they were invited to a dance and accepted the invi- 


41. The Wind River or Snowy mountains in Fremont county, Wyoming. 
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tation. A social time was had but I am sorry to say our long and 
wearisome journey prevents much agility with the “light fantastic 
toe.” 

June 29.—Over a hilly and broken country, the snow covered 
mountains the great feature in the landscape, if we may except the 
fresh made grave. I would that I could omit this latter feature in 
our every day’s wanderings, but silence on this subject, it seems to 
me, would be a neglect of sympathy for those who have “fallen by 
the way” and if, with a rude passing by I neglected to make a note 
of it, I should not be doing my duty to those friends who will wait 
and wait, until the heart grows sick for news of absent ones who are 
scattered along this great highway, sleeping in unknown graves. 

June 30.—Poor grass, poor teams, and consequently poor travelers. 
Rolled out this morning early in order to make the Pacific Springs, 
where good grass was said to be in abundance. At two o’clock en- 
tered the South Pass of the Rocky mountains;*? snow on every 
hand; the wind blew a winter’s gale, drifting the loose sand in clouds 
through the air. The Pass is quite level; so much so that it is hard 
for the traveler to locate the exact spot he can call the summit. 
After traveling a few miles, dodging great piles of snow that lie here 
and there, we began to descend and soon reached Pacific Springs; 
from them the water flowed westward. We were now upon the 
Pacific slope and felt rather lonesome. Took a walk upon a rising 
mound and from there bid farewell to the Atlantic. We have thus 
far traversed the water’s course from the Missouri to the Rocky 
mountains; we now bid it adieu to follow the water’s course from 
the same great mountain as it speeds its way to the great ocean of 
the west. It has been a hard task to climb to the elevation we now 
occupy. We were elevated on more ways than one. To say the 
great mountain is beneath one’s feet, and to have it there, is some- 
thing; we felt a kind of proud satisfaction in walking to and fro. 
gazing at what we had toiled so hard to overcome. The atmosphere 
on the summit of so high a mountain is very cold; our camp fire has 
to be a large one, and to keep warm heavy coats are worn. 

Dead cattle lie thick upon the road to-day; poisonous water and 
a scarcity of feed is killing them off by hundreds. It looks very 
hard to see the dumb animals go staggering along until strength 
forsakes their feeble bodies and they fall; five chances to one they 
never rise again. With a look of resignation they give up. If they 
are poisoned their misery is soon over; but if only starved and worn 

42. From Stansbury’s calculations, the distance from Fort Laramie to South Pass was 


285 miles.—Stansbury, op. cit., pp. 273-275. The altitude at the highest point was about 
7,400 feet.—Horn, op. cit., p. 29. 
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out, they linger until the dead hours at night when the ferocious wolf 
finishes the work man has neglected to do. 

Saw a man and wife lying dangerously ill this afternoon; they 
had partaken of too much poison. Little children lingered around 
the tent door while anxious men and women were doing their best 
to restore the almost dead unto life. Anywhere else, such scenes 
would call the tear of sympathy, but here upon this road, I am 
sorry to say, very little regard is manifested for any trouble that 
may happen to man or beast. One day while traveling alone and 
in advance of our train I overtook a little girl who had lingered far 
behind her company. She was crying and as I took her into my 
arms discovered her little feet bleeding by coming in contact with 
the sharp, flint stones upon the road. I asked “why do you cry, do 
your feet hurt you? see how they bleed.” “No,” said she, “nothing 
hurts me now; I lost my father and mother yesterday and I don’t 
want to live any longer.”” Then again a burst of anguish escaped 
the sensitive child. I remembered my own little girls at home and 
wished this little one was with them that they might comfort and be 
to her as sisters and that she might also have another mother who 
would deal kind and gently with the little orphan. I had placed 
her in a wagon and while having heard the coarse, rough voice of a 
woman chiding the little thing for giving people so much trouble 
in looking after her, I turned and said: “My good woman, deal 
kindly with that little girl; she needs sympathy, no scolding;” but 
the only satisfaction I received, was, that people on this road ought 
to have business enough of their own to attend to and let her’s alone. 
Some days later, while passing a camp of emigrants, I was surprised 
by a little girl running up and catching me by the hand, saying “how 
do you do, don’t you know me?” I looked down and saw it was my 
little friend of a few days ago. “Oh,” she said, “I have got another 
good mother; come, come and see her.” Sure enough she had found 
a sympathizing friend in the person of a young mother who had lost 
an only child upon the road. The woman with the willing consent 
of her young and manly looking husband had promised the little 
orphan to be her mother. Ruth to Naomi, never looked more beauti- 
ful than that kind woman when she pressed that little orphan to her 
breast and called her her own. Death loses much of its sting when 
angels soothe our sorrow. I went on my way rejoicing that I had 
met humanity in its most lovely phase and that the good angels 
are not always absent, even on this road. 

July 1—The absence of grass was a very interesting feature in the 
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landscape to-day. Our teams travel slowly; made but a few miles 
and put up without feed. 

July 2.—Off early this morning as we must have feed or abandon 
our wagons. Have traveled seventy-five miles without seeing enough 
grass to stay the hunger of a lame mule. Those who pretend to 
know say it is forty miles yet to where an ox could get a living 
if he had nothing else to do. Wild sage covers the whole country, 
and for what purpose I cannot imagine. Some say it is more for 
ornament than use, but where the ornament comes in is a question 
with the most of us. A crooked gray stick about four to five feet 
high, with some branches and a diameter of one to two inches; in 
the absence of wood we manage to cook with it. It is about ten 
days’ travel to Salt Lake, where it is said grass grows plentifully. 

Passed the forks of the road to-day.** The right hand road is 
called the “cut off,” but why I cannot say. It is a continuation of 
the same road and on the same parallel with the road we have been 
traveling, passing to the north of Salt Lake and so on to California 
and Oregon; the left hand road leads to Fort Bridger, Salt Lake 
City and the great Salt Lake valley. A man stationed at the forks 
of the road is trying to persuade the emigrants to take the right 
hand trail. “Gentlemen,” says he, “men, women and teams are 
starving on the Salt Lake road. There is no grass for a hundred 
miles, the water is poor and poisonous, and if by any chance any 
of you should live to see Salt Lake the Mormons will rob and steal 
everything you have got, take your women and send you out of 
the country as bare as you came into the world.” The grand secret 
of this man’s persuasive eloquence was that he was the proprietor 
of a ferry and wanted as much travel over it as he could get. As 
we were not of the number he could persuade we proceeded on to 
Little Sandy river, where we went into camp. 

July 3—Twenty miles to Green river, which we made by three 
o’clock.** Ferried the teams and traveled down the west bank to 
good feed. We intend to stop in this camp until after the 4th. Good 
feed, plenty of wood and excellent fishing, and as we are two or three 
miles from the main road we will not be bothered with neighbors. 

July 4.—The mosquitoes are so bad that we are obliged to leave 
our last night’s encampment—leave the good grass, the tall timber 


48. The trail to the right was Sublette’s or Greenwood's cut-off. It was much used in 
the 1850's, according to Ware, being a direct route to Bear river, in Utah, there joining the 
trail again for the journey northwest to Fort Hall.—Ware, op. cit., pp. 25, 26. Ghent, op. 
cit., p. 140, says this route ‘saved some fifty-three miles to the Bear River, but as the fifty 
miles from the Big Sandy to the Green was without water the route was generally avoided.” 

44. Dewolf described this ford in 1849 thus: ‘‘Green river ford is about 16 rods wide & 
when we crossed it it was three feet deep, it is as handsome a stream as I ever saw, the 
water is of a greenish color but very clear.”—‘Diary of the Overland Trail 1849 and ‘Let- 
ters 1849-50 of Captain David Dewolf,” in Transactions of the Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety for the Year 1925 (Publication No. $2), p. 208. 
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and the grateful shade.” It is the 4th of July and we expected to 
remain in camp and “celebrate.” Our college friend had promised 
an oration, but that enemy of the human family was too much for 
us. The mosquito holds the fort and we are obliged to retire. 
Traveled twenty miles to Black’s Fork of the Green river. The high 
elevation and the snow covered mountains with which we are sur- 
rounded make the weather very cold and a big fire is a necessity 
to-night. 

July 5.—This is a day of rest to ourselves and to our hungry 
teams. Grass is plenty and the quality good. The boys are fishing, 
hunting and otherwise amusing themselves as best they can. 

July 6.—With a good rest and well fed teams we traveled twenty 
miles. While preparing supper were visited by a storm of wind 
and hail lasting perhaps fifteen or twenty minutes—long enough to 
extinguish the fire, fill the cooking utensils with ice and demoralize 
the cook. The road to-day has been desolation itself; barren lands 
and lonely looking mountains meet the eye at every step, but aside 
from its desolate look and cheerless aspect it is a very interesting 
part of the world. Great mounds of earth rise up before us in all 
the various forms of architectural monuments. Here stands a mag- 
nificient church, there a castle, and yonder a monument as massive 
as the pyramids; it is only on a near approach that the dome of 
St. Peter’s vanishes into thin air and Washington’s capitol, with its 
lofty dome, becomes a ragged ridge of massive rock, 

July 7.—Fifteen miles to Fort Bridger,*® which we made by 3 
o’clock. This place is situated on a plain surrounded by high moun- 
tains; a goodly stream of pure, cold water meanders through the 
valley, affording plenty of good fish as well as nourishment to the 
plain whose surface is covered with green grass of a luxuriant growth 
which affords plenty of good pasturage to hundreds of horses and 
cattle of whom Col. Bridger is said to be the owner. The residence 
of the colonel is of logs and forms a hollow square, the doors and 
windows opening into the court, to which we were admitted by a 
massive gate.** The cause for thus building a fort or fortified resi- 


45. Lobenstine traveling in this same vicinity, on July 1, 1852, made this entry: “Left 
this encampment after having put in a horrible night with mosquitoes, bound for Fort 
Bredger, twenty miles from this spot.’"—Lobenstine, op. cit., p. 40. 


46. Fort Bridger was established by James Bridger in 1843 as a “trading fort."-—Alter, J. 
Cecil, James Bridger, Trapper, Frontiersman, Scout and Guide (Salt Lake City, Utah, Shepard 
Book Company, c1925), pp. 179, 182. 

47. Ingrim, in his ‘‘Reminiscences,"’ wrote: ‘‘Col Bridger had two large log houses in one 
he kept a store such things as the trappers needed which he exchanged for furs and skins 
Bridger had two squaws and several half breeds I saw him there. . . . he was realy and 
[sic] odd old genius he called the trappers the free men of the mount[ain]s. he said that 
they came in twice a year for supply. after they bought their supply they would have a good 
time gett(in]g drunk and gambling they would stay until they were dead broke. some times 
they would gamble off their suplys and have to get trusted for supplys when they got trusted 
for supplys that they always came back and paid up. their was quite a number of them their 
when I was there.” 
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dence was, I suppose, for defense against Mormons and Indians; the 
former appear to be always at variance, and the latter may become 
enemies at any time. Clothing, powder, lead, tobacco, whiskey and 
many other articles of merchandise are kept for sale within its 
walls. Horses, mules and cattle run at large and come and go as 
they choose, but make the fort their headquarters. The colonel is 
situated for making a large fortune independent of the trade with 
trappers and Indians. He is generally prepared to accommodate 
the pilgrim with a fresh horse, a yoke of oxen or a drink of whiskey. 
Our stay was short, but while there had the curiosity to examine his 
premises close enough to learn that the colonel was lord and master 
of two yellow skinned ladies and the acknowledged father of any 
number of boys and girls whose tawny complexion and intelligent 
look forbade the idea that they belonged exclusively to either the 
race of white or Indian. The family rooms of these ladies differ 
but little from the regular wigwam of the wild Indian. Dried meat, 
the horns of an antelope and a tomahawk garnished the walls; 
buffalo robes, bear skins, dirt, ashes, dogs and children were scat- 
tered promiscuously over the dirt floor. 

The free men of the mountains are very numerous in this part of 
the country, many of whom never visit the states. Many have 
been driven from civilization for crimes which would make it dan- 
gerous for them to return, and many remain in the mountains from 
choice. The numerous privations and hair-breadth escapes which 
they experience appear to wed them to a country where they can, 
without let or hindrance, roam at pleasure. Many are met with 
whose heads are as white as the snow on Fremont’s Peak, yet they 
feel like prolonging the romance of their lives until their feeble 
bodies are no longer fit for the chase and they lay themselves down 
to that sleep which on earth knows no awaking. We saw many 
of these men; they have a bold, fearless, dare-devil look; appear to 
be always on the alert. The habit of watching has become second 
nature and it is hard to surprise an old one with either words or 
movements; the rifle or revolver is always at hand and with them 
they are ever ready to defend themselves from any attack however 
sudden it may be. 

July 8.—Our path to-day was over a very mountainous country.** 


48. “From Fort Bridger there are now two routes as far as the Humboldt or Mary's River, 
where they again unite. The old road strikes Bear River, follows down its valley by the Soda 
Springs to Fort Hall, whence it pursues a south-westerly course to the Humboldt. By this 
route a northing of nearly two degrees is made, and the road, consequently, is much lengthened. 
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Now and then green valleys and pure, cold water made us cheerful 
and contented; good grass here and there, but still scarce. 

July 9.—Before leaving camp this morning we were visited by a 
lone pilgrim, a jolly, rollicking, pleasant faced young man of about 
twenty-five years; a good talker and, according to his story, a fast 
traveler, born and brought up somewhere in York state. He had 
taken a notion to visit California and Oregon, and having no money 
and being impatient of delay had started without it and beaten his 
way over steamboat and railway lines; reached St. Joe, Mo., about 
the middle of May; there he borrowed a small boat, worked his way 
over the river as a deck hand and landed on the high road leading 
to the great west and the Pacific ocean. From camp to camp, from 
train to train, he borrowed, begged or appropriated a sufficient sup- 
ply of daily grub to keep him in running trim. His hat had fallen 
by the way; his coat, too warm to wear and too heavy to carry, 
was laid aside; shoes ground to dust and scattered to the four winds, 
and here he was, active as a cat and as fresh as an Amboy oyster, 
hatless, shoeless and without a coat, sunburned, travel stained, his 
long black hair wrestling with the morning breeze, he was a fit sub- 
ject for the painter’s pencil or the wild strains of the spring poet. 

July 10.—Frost lay quite heavy on the ground this morning. We 
are now traveling over a mountainous country. Some of the ranges, 
it is said, are the highest on the road and covered with snow all the 
year, yet there are many little sunny valleys and springs of cold 
water, producing food for our teams and cheerfulness for ourselves. 
We camped near the Red Forks of Weber river. There are many 
mosquitoes here but the cold air of night will soon stop their hum- 
ming. 

July 11.—Bears are said to abound in this locality, but we have 
seen none. Our road is up and down and over great ridges; grass 
scarce and hard to find. Camped in a beautiful valley at the end 
of our day’s run. 

July 12.—Twenty miles from Salt Lake City, but the hardest 
road, we are told, on the whole route, a part of which lay up a 
small creek with seventeen crossings.*® I had never before seen such 


The other route was laid out by the Mormon community in 1847, and conducts the emigrant 
to their city, in the southern part of the Salt Lake valley, causing him to vary from the line 
of his direction rather more than a degree southwardly: this he has to recover by a direct north 
course to the crossing of Bear River near the north end of the lake, whence he proceeds in a 
northwest direction, until he intersects the old road from Fort Hall.”—Stansbury, op. cit., 
pp. 75, 76. The Clark-Brown party followed the latter route described by Stansbury. 

49. “From [Fort Bridger] . . . some difficult climbing to Bear River to the north 
was necessary; then the route led through Echo Cafion. The Weber river was ascended and 
Salt Lake City was reached by way of Emigration Cafion.’’—Hulbert, A. B., Forty-Niners; the 
Chronicle of the California Trail (Boston, Little, Brown, and Company, 1931), p. 190. 
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a road; rocks to the right and left of us; rocks big and little, but 
by careful management we got over the road without an accident. 
Another mountain between us and Salt Lake City. It is not four 
miles long, yet long enough to take our teams nearly all the after- 
noon in reaching the summit; then locking the wheels of our wagons 
we began to descend the steepest, roughest and most unchristian- 
like road that man ever traveled. Good luck attended us and we 
alighted in safety and camped at the foot of the hill, where we had 
a full view of the tide of immigration as it came tumbling down the 
steep incline. Sometimes the wagons would take the lead and drag 
the teams after them until brought up by some great boulder, when 
wagon, oxen, women and children would tumble together in one con- 
fused mass, amid the wreck of which would soon be heard the cries 
of women, the screams of children and the swearing of men. 

July 13.—Seven miles yet to the city of the Mormons, five of 
which we are to travel through a deep, dark canon whose walls are 
hundreds of feet in nearly perpendicular height, snow capped and 
wintry looking. Eight o’clock and we are on the borders of the 
great valley. Quarantine ground lies at the gate of this canon and 
here is a hospital, or what pretends to be one, established by Gov- 
ernor Young,®® where all, both great and small, Jew or Gentile, are 
obliged to report. Those who are well are privileged to continue 
their journey, but what they do with the sick or disabled I am unable 
to say. I saw none, and as the hospital building is barely large 
enough to hold the doctor, a barrel of whiskey and a few decanters, 
I can safely say there were no sick or disabled emigrants within its 
walls. The doctor was busily employed in dealing out whiskey and 
appeared to have a good run of custom in that way, but how many 
sick emigrants he attended to I did not stop to inquire. 

Salt Lake City lies a few miles to the right and immediately on 
the verge of the valley, and thither we pursued our way over a good 
and beautiful road. It was a lovely morning and the busy hum and 
sight of civilization was charming, especially to those who, like us, 
had traveled so many hundreds of miles where the marks of civilized 
life were so few and far between. At twelve o’clock we made our 
way into the city of the great Salt Lake. The first thing I noticed 
was the little canals of water traversing every square, or nearly 
every square, in the city. The water is clear and cool and of suffi- 
cient volume to supply all the wants for which it was introduced. 
Every family has a good, large lot, and this water is mostly used for 


50. Brigham Young, the Mormon leader. 
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irrigation. There being little or no rain in the summer season, people 
are obliged to water the earth to make it productive. 

Salt Lake City has about 5,000 inhabitants, I should judge, and is 
beautifully situated on an inclined plane facing the broad valley 
and the west and immediately at the foot of the great range of 
mountains that borders the east line of Salt Lake valley, running 
north and south some 250 miles. Salt Lake lies in the northern por- 
tion of the valley and is about fifty or sixty miles long by thirty or 
forty miles in width. We made no stop in the city but pushed on to 
good grass and good water six or eight miles north of town, where we 
camped, intending to stop a few days and rest ourselves and recruit 
our teams. There are thousands of pilgrims in camp around and 
about us, who, like ourselves, are stopping for awhile to fix up 
things, swap horses, mules or oxen, see the city, get acquainted with 
these strange people, their manners, customs, etc. 

July 15.—This should be a pleasant and desirable country to live 
in and in time will be densely populated. The Mormons are, I am 
told, extending their settlements through the country and in time 
will make it a flourishing part of the world. Coal, iron and perhaps 
gold are to be found in the mountains. Salt Lake valley is the great 
feature in this part of the world; the tired traveler as he emerges 
from the dark mountain gorges into the open valley is ready to hold 
up both hands and exclaim, “How beautiful!” How many thousands 
have rejoiced and cried for joy on first beholding this, (to them,) 
the land of Canaan; the poor, weary and disheartened have here 
found friends and comfort. The Mormons are ridiculed and dis- 
liked by many, yet they are good to their kind. When it has been 
known that companies of Mormons were in destitute circumstances, 
their stock giving out or that the snow was filling the pathway and 
they required help, their brethren were ever ready to send out men 
and teams to bring them in when all hope by their own exertions 
had failed. 

It is admitted by all that the Mormons are a brave people; indeed, 
any people who can leave a civilized country and comfortable homes 
and journey hundreds of miles over an almost unknown country, 
overcome savages, cross deep and rapid rivers and climb the highest 
mountains on the continent to have a peaceful home can honestly 
claim to be a brave people. If these people should continue to pros- 
per as they have in the past they will soon become great. Salt Lake 
valley and the neighboring country will sustain an immense popula- 
tion. Many of these people are now comparatively wealthy—fine 
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farms, well stocked with horses, cattle and pretty women. What 
more they want to make them happy would be hard to tell. Salt 
Lake City is the great half-way mile stone and resting place for the 
California pilgrim. We enjoyed ourselves greatly; our teams were 
on good grass and we were luxuriating on all the good things we 
could get hold of. These were plentiful with the good people and 
they were ever ready to exchange of the fat of the land for such 
things as the emigrant could spare. 

As we intend to remain in the valley a few days the boys are de- 
termined to make the city their home for the time being, conse- 
quently myself and one or two others are all that are in camp. Our 
teams are to look after or perhaps the balance of us would be there 
too. Salt Lake is a curiosity at all times, and especially during a 
heavy emigration to California and Oregon. It is one fourth of July 
holiday; nobody appears to be at work and all are anxious for a 
trade. The Mormons are ever ready to make something off the 
traveler, and the traveler is very anxious to exchange his lean and 
worn out stock for fresh ones. However, the trading is mostly done 
by the Mormons, who give what they please for the emigrants’ teams 
and demand as much for their fresh stock as their consciences will 
allow. 

July 17.—The neighbors came into camp anxious to purchase can- 
dles, soap, tea, sugar and matches, all of which we can spare a little 
and get a good price. We buy of the neighbors all kinds of vegeta- 
bles and get some of the smartest looking women among them to 
make our bread. Vegetables were quite cheap when we first came 
in, but have raised fifty percent since. In looking around among 
the neighbors to-day I found an old acquaintance in the person of an 
old lady, who, with her husband and one daughter, joined the Mor- 
mons in Cincinnati and came out to Salt Lake; in a year or two the 
husband became disgusted with the church and with the president 
in particular; he concluded to leave, the old lady and daughter re- 
maining behind, both of whom are now the property of an old chap 
who boasts of being able to support two women and have something 
left at the end of the term. As the women do most of the work on 
the farm I guess the old man is about right; they appear to be com- 
fortable, but it looks like a rather mixed concern to see mother and 
daughter both wives of the same person. Matrimony is a big thing 
in this country, and would astonish the outside world if it knew all. 

As I was on a visiting tour among the neighbors, I called at a 
house where three women belonged to one man. These women were 
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all young and all had children. The father of this young brood is 
a yankee from the state of Maine, a sailor by profession; he was in 
the west at the time of the departure of the Mormons for Salt Lake 
and concluded to join his fortunes with their’s and come too. Be- 
fore they had arrived at their destination he had married two wives 
and soon after getting here was sealed to a third. Being a shrewd 
kind of a fellow he had located a farm in this neighborhood and, as 
he told me, was trying the experiment of building up a farm and 
raising a family. He has now a good farm well improved, and well 
stocked with cattle; three wives and nine children and not a soul on 
the place over twenty-seven years of age. If his “experiment” is not 
a success, I do not think it is his fault. I asked him how he managed 
sO many women and how he kept track of so many children. “Oh 
that is easy enough; I give them plenty of work to do and if they 
have any difficulty among themselves that is their business, not 
mine; I don’t bother with it. As to the children, I keep a record of 
the number, date of ages, etc., and the women do the rest. Every 
child is supposed to know its own mother and that makes it easy on 
the women.” “Are there many in the neighborhood that have more 
than one wife?” I asked. “Yes there are a good many; but then 
there are a good many who are green enough to get along with only 
one. Poor fellows, they have to do all their own work and have a 
hard time of it.” “Does the church encourage plurality of wives?” 
I asked. “Oh yes, they tell us to marry early and often; ‘multiply 
and replenish the earth’ is a Bible command, you know, and we are 
trying to live up to it.” “I suppose you know it is not lawful to have 
more than one wife,” I said to him. “No,” said he; “I don’t know 
any such thing. The Bible and the church is law enough for me and 
I don’t care for any other.” 

July 19.—Went this morning to mail my letter and to see the city 
and Brigham Young. The city is quite an ordinary looking place; 
may compare with the country towns of Illinois and Indiana or 
Missouri. The buildings are mostly frames with now and then an 
adobe, or sun-dried brick. The court house and one or two other 
buildings are of burnt brick. The city is clean, snug and cosy; the 
people plain and very common kind of folks. My desire was to see 
the great man, Brigham Young, and to compare him with the Brig- 
ham I had often heard preach twenty-five years ago when he was 
but a common man and an ordinary preacher. I had not long to 
wait; he came out of a business house and stopped on the sidewalk 
with some friends long enough for me to see that with age, he had 
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grown stouter and broader and his hair more gray, otherwise he ap- 
peared to be but little changed. 

Brigham Young is a king among men; smart as the smartest; 
ambitious as a politician, bold, daring and aggressive; unscrupulous 
and tyrannical; born to command and he has made the most of his 
abilities and his opportunities. His word is law to these people and 
they obey without a murmur. No other man perhaps could have 
led them so far from civilization and planted them so happily in this 
far-off, beautiful and fertile valley. They owe everything to his 
guidance and his wisdom; they plow, sow and reap. Under his 
watchful care their heroism and industry are inspired by his master 
mind. Without him they would be lost, but with him they defy the 
laws of their country, trample under foot all decency and all the 
virtues of an honest life. For him they would steal, rob and murder. 
They have an organization they call the Danites or “destroying 
angels,” ready at any moment to fight Indians and all the outside 
world. They strictly believe that Brigham is a prophet of the most 
high, and his teachings will, if followed, insure them a good time in 
this life and a glorious one in the life to come. 

Like Moses, Brigham has led his people into a glorious land; a 
land desirable in almost every point of view; a land for flocks and 
herds, for grain, vegetables and fruit, a half-way house between the 
Atlantic and Pacific; a store house for all the mountain region north, 
south, east and west; a Palmyra in the wilderness. For beauty and 
comfort it has no rival and no equal in all this broad land. 

I have learned that the government intends to regulate the mat- 
rimonial affairs of this people. If the attempt is made, heroic meas- 
ures will have to be resorted to. These people will fight like Turks 
rather than give up the religious privilege of keeping many wives. 
The church has encouraged the institution and almost made it a 
sacred duty for man to take as many wives as he can possibly 
accommodate. 

Remained in the city all day, mailed my letters, got a good dinner, 
and returned to camp. 

July 21.—Fixing up for another tramp. I guess we shall be off 
to-morrow. 

July 22.—Having bought fresh teams and sold some worn out 
stock we are now about ready for the road again, and as we have 
all horse and mule teams expect to make faster time.®! Our road 

51. “The day after we arrived [at Salt Lake City] we traded four yoke of cattel for two 


mules—even up as our Oxen was foot sore and wore out. . . . We named one Jo Smith 
and the other Brigham Young and they were a daisy pair.’’"—Ingrim, G. C., “Reminiscences.” 
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for the next fifty or seventy-five miles lies within Salt Lake valley ;** 
made twenty miles to camp and good water. 

July 23.—Weber river five miles distant. Some of us left camp 
early to fish in that stream, but, like many a former effort to catch 
fish in these rapid running streams our enterprise was a failure. 
Weber river is quite a stream as it issues from the mountain gorge, 
but loses itself beneath the soil before reaching Salt Lake. Good 
farms and many improvements line the way of our journey; camp 
fifty miles north of Salt Lake city. 

July 24.—Still traveling up the valley, the mountains to our right 
and Salt Lake to the left; camped this evening upon the banks of 
Bear river. This is quite a stream, fordable in low water. We could 
have passed over quite comfortably had not the Mormons dug great 
holes at the crossing to keep us from doing so. These Mormons are 
a thrifty set. To ruin a public ford on a great highway and establish 
a ferry where they could charge three dollars per wagon for crossing 
a stream fifty yards wide, was a stroke of financial policy not to 
be ignored by this enterprising people. 

Three rivers empty their waters into the great Salt Lake; the 
Jordan, Weber and Bear rivers. The former rises in or at the south 
end of the great valley which it waters its entire length to its ter- 
mination at the great Salt Lake. Weber river enters the valley from 
the mountains east of Salt Lake and fifty miles north of the city. 
Bear river rises in the mountains of the same name east and south 
of Fort Bridger, winds around and through the great mountains and 
enters Salt Lake valley at its extreme northeast corner. There may 
be other streams that flow into the great Lake, but those three must 
be the principal ones. 

On our travels yesterday and to-day met many people going to 
Salt Lake city; the 25th of July is the anniversary of the settlement 
of Salt Lake; a great day with the Mormons, when all who can, 
gather to the city where a kind of jubilee is held and everybody eats, 
drinks and makes merry; preaching, singing and giving praise to 
the Lord for his great mercy in delivering them from the Gentile 
world and establishing the only true church in this (to them) the 
land of Canaan. The Mormons have used us well enough and there- 
fore can have (for ourselves) no fault to find; but I am sorry to say, 


52. “It was sixty miles through the Mormon settlement all through this settlement they 
could irigate their land from the little streams that came down from the mountain the 
land laid just sloping enough so it was just right for the water to cover it nicely. the 
settlers raised grain corn and vegetables and as long as we were in the settlements we could 
buy all the milch butter and vegetables we wanted at reasonable rates.’’—Jbid. 
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there are many hard stories related of these strange people that 
would in any other civilized community be hard to believe. 

July 25.—Crossed Bear river this morning on boats provided by 
the Mormons ;** three dollars per wagon, the usual rates for such 
service in Salt Lake valley. But we had the privilege of swimming 
our horses and mules thrown into the bargain, a privilege we were 
not very thankful for, but glad to make our departure from this 
part of the world with as little delay as possible; did not stand upon 
trifles. Visiting Salt Lake valley and city was something like tak- 
ing in the Irishman’s show; it cost nothing to get in, but a good deal 
to get out. Passed out to camp at the north end of the valley and 
on the side of the great mountain that overlooks the great Salt Lake 
and the valley beyond. From this point we take our farewell view 
of the great basin. A more magnificent scene can hardly be im- 
agined than is now before us, the broad and extended valley sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains. The great Lake glistening beneath the 
broad rays of a July sun presents a scene hardly to be forgotten. 

July 26.—Traveled all night and are laying by to-day. The 
scarcity of water for the first twenty miles out of Salt Lake valley 
was the cause of our doing so. This night travel is a bad business; 
breaks in upon our system of work and is hurtful to ourselves and 
teams; night is the time for sleep and rest. Had a full moon during 
the night but the dark and sombre shadows of the great mountains 
made gloomy traveling. Rough, stony roads, up and down hill, 
winding round great rocks, threading the steep mountain sides, is not 
an interesting way of traveling in an unknown country; however, 
we made about twenty miles but went into camp tired, hungry and 
sleepy. A stream of sluggish water six feet wide and five feet deep, 
lined with green willow, stretching its serpentine course through a 
narrow valley covered with sage brush. Lofty mountains loom up 
in all directions. Snow here and there upon their rugged sides look 
down upon a hard looking set of travelers. 

July 27.—Soon after leaving camp we passed the sink of the 
stream above noted. All the streams in this neighborhood sink into 
the sands of the desert. Twenty miles to a stream of pure cold 
water; it came, leaping and tumbling down the steep side of a great 
mountain whose far-off summit was covered with snow. This stream 
was alive with mountain trout. It looked rather odd to see men go up 
hill to fish. We made our camp near the shore of this creek, turned 


53. “From the crossing, the emigrant road pursues a W. N. W. course, until it intersects 
that from Fort Hall.”—Stansbury, op. cit., p. 87 
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our teams out to poor feed and poor prospects of getting any better 
soon. This is a rough, barren country, very mountainous, ill-shaped 
and desolate. Passed an old acquaintance on the road to-day; we 
had helped to bury his only child at the beginning of this journey; 
he was now again the father of a “bouncing boy” a few days old, 
and was, as may be supposed, a happy man. The nights are quite 
cool in this high region of country; wood scarce and a long way to 
carry. 

July 28.—Twelve miles to Decatur creek ** which we made by 11 
o’clock in the forenoon; passed up some six miles and went into 
camp. Our great trouble is how to get feed for our hungry teams; 
we drive from one to three miles from camp to find it, but it is al- 
ways a little better “farther on.” 

The stream like the one we left this morning is filled with fish, the 
only redeeming feature about the whole country. The streams of 
water in this neighborhood have but a brief existence; they rise in 
some mountain summit, flow down into a valley, run a short dis- 
tance over the desert sand and sink from sight. 

July 29.—Five miles to the junction of the Salt Lake and cut-off 
roads.© It will be remembered that we left the cut-off one hundred 
miles east of Salt Lake valley. The emigration is now all on one 
road; this continues to be a hilly and rough country. Our pathway 
down to Goose creek valley was so steep that many persons attached 
small trees to their wagons as a help to let them down easy. We 
were in too big a hurry so let our wagons slide with the two hind 
wheels rough-locked; we gained the bottom as soon as the best of 
them, but our drivers and teams got mixed up somewhat and a great 
deal demoralized. One driver started down hill on the wagon box 
but landed at the bottom on top of the lead mule; another slid off 
his box sideways but kept going down, down, until the bottom was 
reached. 

Goose creek rises somewhere to the southwest of our present camp 
and running northeast mingles its waters with the Snake river of 
Oregon. 

54. Clark probably meant Decassure creek, which was another name given to Raft river. 
See editorial note of E. M. Ledyard in Loomis, L. V., A Journal of the Birmingham Emigrat- 
ing Company (Salt Lake City, Utah, 1928), p. 72. 

55. Probably the junction of the Salt Lake trail with the California or Fort Hall road, 
rather than with the cut-off. Hudspeth’s (Hedgepath’s, etc.) or Myres’ cut-off branched 
from the main trail on the other side of Fort Hall in the vicinity of Soda Springs, passed 
south of the fort and joined the California road near the last crossing of Raft river. The 
usual junction with the Salt Lake trail was some twenty or thirty miles farther along the road. 
Dutton, traveling on Hudspeth’s cut-off, mentioned joining the California road shortly after 
crossing the Raft river, then, after a journey of twenty to twenty-five miles coming to the 
Salt Lake trail junction Dutton, Jerome, ‘Across the Plains in 1850,” in The Annals of 
Iowa, Third Series, v. IX, p. 470. George W. Read gave the latter distance as thirty-one 


miles.—Read, Georgia W., ed., A Pioneer of 1850: George Willis Read, 1819-1880 (Boston, 
Little, Brown, and Company, 1927), p. 77. 
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July 30.—The main road of this valley is with but few exceptions 
very good; the exceptions, however, are the most miserable we have 
as yet encountered; especially at the crossing of tributary streams. 
At some of them had to leave the main road and travel miles to 
avoid getting stuck in the mire and slush of the valley. A mule we 
purchased in Salt Lake has a habit of lying down on every damp 
spot he travels over. In passing through a mud hole this afternoon 
he took it into his head to lie down and rest; a wagon standing in 
the middle of a great mud hole with one mule before it standing up 
and another with his head just above the surface was a scene fot 
often witnessed in Goose creek valley. What good feeling the mud 
and water gives the brute is a mystery known only to himself. 

July 31.—Left Goose creek valley this morning and over a moun- 
tainous country to camp in a dry valley, destitute of water, a 
scarcity of wood and some good grass; by digging from four to six 
feet we found plenty of water. 

Aug. 1.—Passed Dana’s train from Cincinnati this morning. This 
train had the start of us two weeks; was now laying up and the men 
discouraged and disorganized; they will now be more so than ever 
seeing that we are getting along so much faster. Camped at the end 
of a six-mile journey; better grass, plenty of wood and excellent 
water. Wood, water and grass are all staple articles on this road. 

Aug. 2.—Passed over mountains to the head waters of Humboldt 
river. This river, I believe, was discovered by the German explorer 
Humboldt.** The old philosopher left his name in a wild country, 
but to him it may have been an interesting one; good grass, plenty 
of water and the wild sage for fuel. We camp at the spring from 
which issues this river of the desert; the spring is six feet in diameter 
and six feet deep.57 At the bottom lies a big sheet iron stove thrown 
there by someone who had got tired of hauling it, I suppose. We 
are now encamped at the headwaters of the dreadful Humboldt of 
which such hard stories have been circulated on the road. The 
Indians it is said have committed many outrages upon this river, are 
very wild and treacherous, killing pilgrims and stealing stock. We 
hear a good deal more than we can believe. If there are not men 
enough on this road to defend themselves from Indians, it is time 


56. Fremont gave the river this name in 1845. It was earlier known as Ogden’s river (for 
Peter Skene Ogden), also as Mary’s river. The latter name appears in many early overland 
journals. 

57. Humboldt wells. 

58. “From the forks of the [Humboldt] river to the ‘sink,’ the mountains are peopled 
by a race of Indians of the most thievish propensities, requiring, on the part of the emigrant, 
untiring vigilance, to prevent their stealing and killing their teams, &c. Their practice 
to disable cattle, so as to make it necessary for the emigrant to leave them on the road.—Be 
always prepared to resist their attacks.’"—Ware, op. cit., pp. 32, 33. 
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we all knew it. There is more danger of bad water and a scarcity of 
grass, than anything else, I think. Our present camp is a very 
pleasant one; a broad valley stretching westward with low-lying 
hills on either side is more suggestive of peace and quietude than the 
wild yell of the savage or the midnight howl of the prowling wolf. 

Aug. 3.—A dark, cloudy morning, but good roads to the north 
fork of the Humboldt, twelve miles from camp. Camped for noon 
and while eating dinner an old cow passed with an arrow hanging to 
her side; this looks something like Indians. The owner told us the 
Indians had stampeded his stock last night, some of which they had 
got away with. We shall be obliged to keep our stock more careful 
after this. 

Aug. 4.—Heavy rains to-day; a very unusual thing it is said at 
this time of year in this valley. Saw many newly-made graves on 
the road to-day; we were in hopes that the immigration was getting 
better, but sickness and death still lingers on our pathway. The 
wheeling has been heavy, and our teams when night came, were very 
tired. Our camp to-night is a comfortable one; grass quite good, 
water not the best, our wood the green willow that skirts the river’s 
edge. This is a country of sage brush and alkali water; the little 
river winds from side to side of this broad valley, a sluggish and lazy 
stream. Our road runs from point to point, touching its elbows once 
or twice during a day’s travel. Snow here and there on the summits 
of some of the higher mountains, but generally a great way off from 
the line of travel. 

Aug. 5.—The terminus of the first valley of the Humboldt river 
is reached to-day. This, the eastern section of the valley is said to 
be seventy-five miles in length and here, too, is the junction of a 
southern road from Salt Lake city.°® No wagons, I believe, are 
hauled over this road; the road is too sandy and the water too scarce 
to make it comfortable to travel by wheel. Our road this afternoon 
is up a steep mountain side seven miles long; the steepest, roughest, 
and most desolate road that can be imagined. The mountains that 
border this valley are looking very old. I think they must have been 
the first created, bald and hoary headed, ragged and torn to pieces, 
have a decrepit and worn-out look, suggestive of old times and old 
associations. It makes a man lonesome and homesick to contem- 
plate their forlorn, deserted and uncanny appearance. Stunted and 
scattered cedar trees, broken down by the snows and wild winds of 
the winter ‘season, gives them a sort of ghost-like appearance that 


59. Probably the end of the Hastings cut-off from Salt Lake City. 
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makes one shudder to behold. The mountain we are crossing to-day 
stands at right angles with our road and cuts the valley of the Hum- 
boldt into two separate divisions, making an upper and lower Hum- 
boldt valley. We camp to-night on the summit of this great moun- 
tain; tired, hungry and disappointed, we pitch our tents beside a 
spring of good water, but of so scant a volume that we can give no 
drink to our thirsty and half famished animals. This has been a 
hard afternoon to ourselves and teams; seven miles of a continuous 
rise and many places so abrupt that it took all the strength of men 
and teams to overcome the difficulties of the way. We were more 
fortunate than many of our neighbors; we lost no stock in making 
the summit of this difficult road; we counted eight or ten horses and 
two or three mules that failed to make the journey. The scenery at 
this place is wild, desolate and forbidding, without a spark of ro- 
mance to enliven our spirits. Everything about us has a look of 
stubborn fact that is as easy to realize as to count one’s fingers. No 
wood, no grass and but a scanty supply of water; all is rock, rock, 
rock, as bare of vegetation as a sterile rock can be; some little sage 
brush grew near the spring; these we gathered and warmed our coffee. 

Aug. 6.—Left our mountain camp quite early; it was now all down 
hill for some eight or ten miles and over a terrible rough and stony 
road to the Humboldt river which had left its usual course to avoid 
the great mountain. The weather is getting very warm in this 
valley; our teams and ourselves have suffered by the heat and dust; 
camped on good grass, water warm and poor, and our wood the green 
willow. 

Aug. 7.—Stony Point is a spur of a ragged-edged mountain that 
loses itself in the valley of the Humboldt over this spur and down 
again to a twenty mile desert to the great meadows of the Hum- 
boldt ;* here we camp to give our teams feed and rest. 

Aug. 8.—Remained in camp to-day; the grass too good to leave 
until our weary and hungry teams are satisfied; a warm and un- 
comfortable day. 

Aug. 9.—Out early, good roads and recruited animals. It is in 
this neighborhood that this valley—the Humboldt—assumes to its 
fullest extent that destitute, desolate and barren appearance for 
which it is so notorious. The valley is from five to fifteen miles in 
width, the little river like a serpent, winding its slow length from 
side to side, skirted by a narrow strip of grass, and a mere fringe of 
green willow that shades its waters. Were it not for the grass and 





60. Lassen’s meadows named for Peter Lassen, early California rancher. 
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green willow, the river would for most of the time be lost to view. 
We travel for days and days nearly up to our boot tops in fine sand 
and dust and when the wind blows with any degree of force, the air 
as well as the road is full of it. The sun at such times sends but a 
faint and sickly ray to cheer the weary pilgrim upon this, the most 
uncomfortable looking road we have as yet traversed. As this river 
is so crooked we camp only at its elbows; our road for the most part, 
runs from point to point; we traverse its southern shore for most of 
the way, and have as yet crossed no tributary stream. There are 
springs and streams of good water that have their source high up 
in the mountains, but the thirsty desert swallows every drop before 
reaching the road or the river. 

Aug. 10.—Another desert of twenty miles without wood, water or 
grass, the road knee-deep with sand and dust and were it not for 
the high mountains on our left, with snow here and there upon their 
sides and summits the scene would have been desolation itself. 
There was just sufficient air stirring to raise the light dust which 
filled the air we breathed, and darkening the sun, made gloomy 
traveling; but looking upwards to the snow-capped hills as they 
seemed to preside over this scene of desolation we hurried on with 
more cheerful steps and at last reached the river’s brink with thirsty 
stomachs and wearied limbs, but only to drink of the warm, sluggish 
and half-poisonous water. A little below they were burying a person 
who had died while the passage of this dreary stretch was being 
made. A hot and darkened atmosphere, a desert plain, a small and 
sluggish stream of water with a burial upon its banks, gave no one 
a very favorable impression of the cheerfulness of the scene around 
him; yet, there was not wanting a lively one, for the famished teams 
as they came in, one after another, plunged into the middle of the 
stream to slake their thirst and cool their wearied frames, made 
quite a lively time. 

Aug. 11.—Our journey begins to tell on the strength of our ani- 
mals; hot, sultry and disagreeable; made a few miles to a little spot 
of green grass. 

Aug. 12.—Traveled twenty miles to-day and put up on poor grass, 
poor water and green willow; it is hard telling which make the best 
fire—green willow or green sage-brush 

Aug. 13.—A desert of twenty-five miles has been traveled over 
to-day and under a hot, broiling sun. Its scorching rays appeared 
to penetrate through our hats. Our feet coming in contact with the 
hot sand felt like burning up. Our great want, now is: water! 
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water!! water!!! good spring water, good well water, good snow 
water, good river water. Our dreams are of water, clear and cold, 
spouting from the earth like a geyser; the mountain streams that 
come tumbling over the great boulders, making a noise like the rush 
of “many waters,” are a part of our midnight visions. Our ears are 
sometimes greeted with the groans and grumbles of the old ancient 
well sweep as it lifts the “moss-covered bucket” full to overflowing 
with the sparkling water. We remember every good spring we ever 
visited, whether away back in the old home in the Jersey’s or in 
more recent years, while wandering among the lakes and dells of the 
far off Minnesota’s. It must not be inferred by reading the above, 
that we are now destitute of water—far from it. We are somewhat 
like the cast away sailor when he had “water, water, everywhere, 
but not a drop to drink.” We have a river to draw from, but such 
water—warm as fresh milk, and impregnated with alkali and a taste 
of salt to such a degree that we cannot use it until after the poison 
is killed by heating. We boil all the water we drink, and then it is 
barely fit for use. Sometimes we find a spring near the river’s edge 
and among the tall wild grass, and if it is full of snakes, frogs and 
other reptiles, it is all right. We drive them out, and take a drink 
ourselves; but if the water looks black, and we can find no water 
varmint, not even a snake, we let it alone. It would be like the 
Disciple’s pot, “there would be death in it.” Bad water and hard 
grub, makes one or two of the boys grumble some; they cannot see 
why we cannot have “fresh steak once in awhile,” and for variety, 
spring chickens once or twice a weck. Soup and fresh vegetables 
would prevent scurvy; there are many things they could name that 
are “conspicuously absent from our daily fare.” However, I must 
say that the boys, as a general thing, have stood up to the inevitable 
bravely. We continue to have as good coffee as the water will make; 
our hard bread keeps good and the domestic manufacture is very 
fair, considering our inability to make it to suit all hands. We have 
good bacon, sugar, rice, dried fruit, etc. If we had as good feed 
for our animals as we have for ourselves, we should be content. 

Aug. 14.—Another stretch of eight miles over a sandy waste. This 
deep sand and heavy traveling is killing our beasts. Hard indeed 
must be the feelings of humanity that has no sympathy for the poor, 
patient animals as they toil on, day after day, through sand knee- 
deep, suffering for the want of good water, and when the toil of the 
day is over are often turned out to feed on nothing but green willow 
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or perhaps tear from the dry earth roots from which the grass has 
been nipped by some more fortunate horse or mule. 

In passing through a long, deep mudhole to-day our Salt Lake 
mule, as usual, laid down to take a rest, and as it happened the 
wagon to which he was attached was a long way behind, and conse- 
quently no help at hand. How to get the mule out of the mud and 
water and proceed on our journey was a question with the driver 
and myself hard to solve. However, we had but little time before a 
young and sturdy-looking chap rode up on a big strong mule and 
made inquiry as to what we were doing in that kind of a fix. Our 
driver gave him all the necessary information as to the habits and 
antecedents of our delinquent mule and wound up by telling him 
that the captain had purchased the brute at Salt Lake and that he 
had been a trouble to us ever since, and for his part he wished the 
d—d thing was dead. The young stranger laughed at the young 
man’s calamity but promised for a drink of good brandy not only to 
help [him] out of his present difficulty, but to cure our tricky mule 
of the bad habit of laying down on every soft spot he met with on 
the road. It is needless to say that a bargain was soon struck; our 
festive mule was stripped naked, one end of a lariat belonging to 
the stranger was passed around his neck, the other end to the horn 
of its owner’s saddle and away he went, dragging the unfortunate 
mule through the slush and water almost at a 2:40 gait. However, 
that kind of locomotion did not suit our delinquent friend; he soon 
began to hunt for his feet and in spite of the rate of speed he was 
traveling was soon up and on all fours, alongside his tormentor. The 
fun was now up and our friend had the mule back, hitched him up 
and drove through a stretch of a half mile mudhole without any 
further difficulty. A good swig of brandy from the big jug and our 
bargain concluded; the stranger went on his way rejoicing and our 
driver drove into camp a happy man. 

A mule is a mule, the world over I guess; their peculiarities are 
many and so different from all other animals that man is often at a 
loss to comprehend them. At what period in the world’s history he 
made his advent upon earth it would take a better historian than 
myself to say; “no pride of ancestry and no hope of parentage,” a 
living phenomena of man’s inventive genius; good to do the bidding 
of his master, hardy in the performance of his task, easy to manage 
and not expensive to keep. As a rustler I have not seen his equal; 
he can strip a cottonwood in less time than a truant school boy can 
shed his trousers at the edge of a swim pond; very particular about 
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water, would rather go dry all day than touch water that a horse or 
an ox would delight in, but when hungry will eat anything within 
reach; tear the roots of grass from the astonished earth after the 
blades have long since disappeared; have known him to attack a half 
worn-out boot belonging and attached to a weary and sleeping pil- 
grim. Except the grease wood and sage brush there is nothing edible 
that I know of that he will not eat; in some respects he is an un- 
gainly and rough brute, his ears out of all proportion to his heels; 
head rough and ungainly but with an eye as mild as a lamb and 
twice as innocent, except when he is out of humor, when they are 
dangerous even to look at. It is said that a “mule never dies”; I do 
not know how that is as I never saw a dead one, but have seen his 
heels very lively when I thought their owner half dead with hunger 
and hard work. Take him all in all, the mule is a peculiar animal, 
good and bad, according to his whims; “but, with all thy faults we 
have thee still.” 

A cloud-burst occurred in the mountains yesterday, the only guess 
work of the amount of water fall is in the amount of debris brought 
down by the rushing flood; great boulders ten feet in diameter rolled 
out of some of the ravines on to the level valley lands, a distance of 
hundreds of yards from their starting point, while gravel, mud and 
slime covered the plain from one to two feet in depth; it was in that 
mud and slime that our Mormon mule refused to travel. 

Aug. 15.—Traveled all night over a desert to make the great 
meadows of the Humboldt. Dust and sand as deep and as disagree- 
able as ever. Were it not for the wild sage and grease wood those 
who travel on foot could escape a great part of the dust, but as the 
sage and grease wood stand so close and are so tall that it is im- 
possible to pass through or over them, are compelled to keep the 
beaten path, traveling or rather wading through the deep dust like 
oxen pushing through the deep snow. Our night’s journey kept us 
until 8 o’clock this morning when we went into camp, turned out our 
teams and ourselves to breakfast. No grass yet; hitched up again 
and moved down to good grass and better water; both water and 
grass are only good by comparison. The spring from which we draw 
our water is located at the river’s edge and consequently is not much 
better than river water; but it is a spring and therefore some help 
to the imagination. Thousands of persons are filling their water 
barrels at this spring to enable them to cross the forty miles of desert 
yet to overcome before reaching Carson river. Some of our animals 
have fallen to the ground since we have turned them out; poisoned 
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by alkali maybe; if not by alkali, have been by hard traveling and 
short feed which amounts to the same thing. To see our animals 
stumbling and falling to the ground is not very agreeable to con- 
template; we shall give them a day’s rest and if possible, get better 
water for them to drink. 

Aug. 16.—We are now at the end of our journey of the Humboldt 
river. Here she sinks *! beneath the sands of the great desert, but 
before she is lost sight of forever, her waters spread out into a lake 
some six or eight miles in length by one and a half in breadth and 
were it not for its surroundings, would be a respectable sheet of 
water.** We are now encamped on the north side of this lake on a 
meadow as extensive as the lake itself. The grass is coarse, tall and 
heavy; what it lacks in nourishment is made up in abundance. We 
cut this grass and load our nearly empty wagons to furnish feed for 
our teams while crossing a forty mile desert stretching from the 
sink of the Humboldt to Carson river. As will be seen, by looking 
on a rude map of this country, the Humboldt and Carson rivers run 
in nearly opposite directions; the Humboldt from the east, the Car- 
son from the west. The former rises on the elevated lands west of 
Salt Lake while the Carson has its source high up among the summit 
of the Sierra Nevada range of mountains that lay to the west. 

Aug. 17.—We are now done with the Humboldt river. To-morrow 
morning we leave it (and, I had almost said) we hope forever; but 
there still lingers a desire to again traverse its meandering course 
through the great desert, but I need hardly say under more favor- 
able circumstances. Were the Indians not troublesome the journey 
of the Humboldt could be easily made when there are but few people 
on the road. What grass there is, is very good and would sustain a 
moderate amount of travel. The water of the river and the springs 
near it is bad, but a party that had plenty of time could supply 
themselves from the neighboring mountains with the pure article. 
From the mountains east of Salt Lake to the Sierra Nevada on the 
west; from Oregon and the country east of it, to near Arizona on 
the south, this whole country is one vast basin. No rivers find their 
way to the sea, being walled in as it were, from the outside world. 
There are not wanting many beautiful scenes and cheerful locations, 
but as a whole, it is a cheerless and uncomfortable country, fit only 
for savage men and wild beasts. 

Our camp to-day is in the full glare of an August sun; hot, sultry 
and wearisome; the range of broken and semi-round mountains that 


61. Humboldt sink. Evaporation played a large part in the “disappearance” of the river. 
62. Humboldt lake. 
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line the southern shore of the lake, adds to the desolate look that 
prevails everywhere within the reach of our visions. A prominent 
formation left by the storms of centuries on those ruined cliffs is 
called “the old man of the mountains.” There he sits through the 
summer’s heat, the winter’s frost and snow, watching the centuries 
come, watching the centuries go; bald headed and eyes as bright 
as when the morning stars sang together. His appearance so vener- 
able that if he had been found in the mountains of “Ararat” would 
no doubt have been taken for either Shem, Ham or Japheth. Long 
before the builders of the pyramids settled upon the banks of the 
luxuriant Nile this old man of the mountains began his weary and 
silent watch of the ages, waiting for this day and generation to see 
pass in review before his wondering gaze such a multitude of ani- 
mated beings that his old eyes had never as yet seen or dreamed of. 
Still more astonished will the old man be when in a few more short 
years he sees the column of smoke by day, and the eyes of fire by 
night, come thundering down the sandy wastes of the Humboldt 
river and go swiftly by in a whirlwind of smoke, dust and cinders. 
Wait a little longer and the developments that are sure to come in 
the near future will so craze the ancient patriarch that he will fall 
from his high estate and his dust mingle with the crumbling ruins 
of the ancient land mark he now so proudly dominates. 

Aug. 18.—To-day we make the last grand effort of this wearisome 
trip; this is considered the hardest bit of travel on the route, and 
consequently more preparation is made for the journey. We have 
grass and water on board for our teams which is now universally 
carried, the distance about forty miles. Very few animals that have 
made the travel of the Humboldt could endure the journey without 
some nourishment. Started about four o’clock in the morning, 
weather unusually cool and the roads good. About ten miles out 
the dead teams of ’49 and ’50, were seen scattered here and there 
upon the road. Very soon, however, they became more frequent 
and in a little while filled the entire roadside; mostly oxen, with 
here and there a horse and once in a while a mule. Wagons, wagon 
irons, ox chains, harness, rifles and indeed all the paraphernalia of 
an emigrant’s “outfit” lay scattered along this notorious route, re- 
minding one of the defeat of some great army. In many places the 
teams lay as they had fallen; poor beasts—they had struggled on 
over mountains, plains and through the sands of the barren deserts 
for days and weeks with but little or no food, but still with strength 
sufficient to make this their last effort to gain a haven of rest. Good 
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water and plenty of food lies just beyond; but alas, strength failed 
and here they lie, and sad memorials of a grand crusade to “the land 
of gold.” Although dumb brutes and created for the use of man, 
I could not help but deplore their sad fate as there they laid in mute 
silence, marking our course through the great desert they had not 
the strength to cross. 

Camped at ten o’clock in the forenoon, made coffee and gave our 
teams a little water and hay; while eating our dinner one of our 
stragglers came up and declared he had made one of the greatest 
discoveries of the age. He being a candid kind of a fellow, all 
hands were eager to hear of so great an event. “What was it?” was 
asked. “A dead mule.” “Impossible” we all exclaimed; “a mule 
was never known to die.” “Did you see the dead animal yourself?” 
we asked. “Yes I did, and I also saw a fellow tickle his heels with 
a long pole and he never budged and that is the surest sign on earth.” 
We gave it up; a mule that could stand to have his heels trifled with 
and not resent it must surely be a dead one. After an hour’s rest we 
were again on the road and traveled until near sundown. Camped 
and boiled our coffee with broken wagons that had been left on the 
road, gave our teams the remaining hay and water and pushed on 
again. So far our road has been good but from this out, ten miles, it 
is deep and heavy sand and consequently heavy traveling; as much 
as our fatigued teams can do to make any show of progress. But 
patience worketh many hard questions, and as we have a respectable 
supply as yet, I think it will last us through. Nine o’clock and as 
dark as hades; our teams just crawling and for fear they would 
stop of their own accord we called a halt, gave each animal a pound 
of hard bread and moved on. Ten o’clock, a bright, blazing fire 
that shot heavenward through the gloom in our rear, arrests our 
attention; it is a company of ten wagons which their owners despair 
of getting through, have concluded to desert; so hauling them up, 
side by side, set fire to the concern. A huge blaze of ten or fifteen 
minutes’ duration, startled the astonished wilderness, revealing a 
long line of pilgrims, progressing slowly, but surely, toward the end 
of a hard day’s work. The great fire has gone down and darkness 
again reigns triumphant. Could we but catch a view of the river 
with its volume of pure, cold water, ’twould be of some comfort. 
We are now within two miles of our destination and our teams have 
caught the fresh scent of pure, cold water, and it is as much as the 
tired pilgrim, who is on foot, can do to keep up. Eleven o’clock 
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and we are on the banks of the long-sought-for river ™ and more 
than all, at the end of a long and toilsome march. I never saw a 
dumb brute so eager for water as ours are to-night; they thrust 
their heads in water nearly up to their eyes, so eager are they to 
slake their thirst. 

The passage of this desert would be no hard matter to old and 
experienced travelers well fixed, but to the untutored pilgrim, with 
worn-out teams, poor feed and bad water, it is a matter of some 
importance; the men who burnt their wagons for fear of not getting 
through were very foolish. In the morning they could have returned 
and brought them through with leisure. The men of ’49 and ’50 
had some excuse for losing their teams and other property; the 
trail was new and the hardships unknown. They got into the diffi- 
culty and got out of it the best they could. To say that a train of 
wagons ten miles long and dead animals in sufficient numbers to 
pave a road the same distance, looks like a hard story, yet the pil- 
grim of ’49, ’50 or 52 can easily comprehend its truth. Most of the 
dead animals now lying on the desert have laid there since 49 and 
50; the pure air of the desert has almost preserved them in their 
natural forms. 

Aug. 19.—Moved over to an island and camped beneath the shade 
of tall timber. If ever man can appreciate large, tall timber, it is 
after traveling over a long and wearisome road in the absence of any 
kind of shelter, and where to hide one’s self from the scorching heat 
of the midday sun he has to stoop and stick his head beneath stunted 
or slender willow or crawl beneath a wagon to lay amid the dust and 
sand to cool his heated and tired frame. Our camp is now in the 
green woods and beside a beautiful river. We can here drink and 
drink to our heart’s content without fear that the poisonous waters 
will do us any harm. While traveling down the Humboldt, weary 
with fatigue and thirst we could take no satisfaction even at the 
river’s brink, knowing that the more we drank of its poisonous 
waters the greater risk we ran of getting sick. It is a satisfaction to 
see our animals plunge into this stream and drink; for we know 
that the cooling and healthy beverage comes from the snow-capped 
peaks of the Sierra Nevada. Though so clear, so pure and so re- 
freshing, it is destined to sink beneath the sands of the great desert. 
It seems a great pity that such a fine and noble river should lose 
itself in a country so barren and where good and pure water is so 


68. Carson river, named for “Kit’’ Carson by Fremont in 1845. 
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valuable. It is said that the Humboldt and Carson rivers sink 
within sixty miles of each other. 

Remained in camp all day resting our teams and getting ready to 
move on the morrow; hunted and fished with some success; there is 
plenty of mountain trout in the streams and a variety of game on 
its banks. 

It has been more healthy since leaving Salt Lake valley, yet there 
are graves here and there all along our route. A little grave yard 
containing half a dozen graves lies near our present camping ground. 
The occupants must have died while crossing the desert or immedi- 
ately after; poor fellows; after all the toil of the long journey, here 
they lie in silent graves beside the beautiful river they toiled so hard 
to reach. Yet they have lived their life, and fulfilled their fate. 

My greatest anxiety has been for the welfare of those who have 
been intrusted to my care. Several anxious mothers and sisters are 
now waiting to hear the result of this journey. If I should lose any 
of their boys, I am afraid I should be blamed for neglect of duty. 
Yet it is a hard matter to control the wild, wayward and the un- 
thoughtful youth. 

Aug. 20.—We are on the road again this morning.** It is now up 
stream instead of down; road good and good grass and plenty of tall 
timber skirting the banks of the river. Camped in a beautiful loca- 
tion; everything appears to wear a more cheerful aspect. We are 
now almost within the shades of the great mountain that divides us 
from the land of gold. 

Aug. 21.—Made twelve miles of a desert road and put up on good 
grass. There is some desert country on this river, but only here and 
there a spot, and when they are once crossed good grass and good 
water are always found; and then the grateful shade beneath the tall 
timber is so inviting. Plenty of game of both birds and animals and 
good fish in the sparkling river. Our hunters and fishermen are busy 
all the way up. 

Aug. 22.—Made twenty-four miles to-day and camped in a beauti- 
ful grove of tall timber. The road to-day has been full of footmen 
who have left their teams in order to make better time in getting 
over the mountains. The boys are getting in a hurry and anxious to 
be at work in the gold mines; in rather too much of a hurry I am 
afraid. 


64. Another route from the “sink’’ followed the Truckee river to California. It was 
somewhat more popular.—See Ware, op. cit., footnote on p, 36. 
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Aug. 23.—Crossed the river ® for the second time and put up for 
noon in a shady grove and beside the swift running stream. The 
boys having killed a large rabbit and some wild fowl, determined to 
have a pot pie; it was something of a job to make it, but made it 
was, after a fashion. But if anybody could tell what it was, or how 
it was made, he would be much wiser than those who ate it; for 
never before did anyone see such a conglomeration of fresh meat, 
fish, bacon and hard bread; but it was a change in the dull routine 
of our every day fare, and that was something. Chinamen were 
mining for gold at this place; they told us they were making from 
four to six dollars per day to the man. We did not believe the story. 
Here is also a trading post where vegetables, canned fruits, bacon, 
flour, mining implements and bad whiskey are kept for sale. It 
is but a small affair and established for the accommodation of the 
few miners who are at work in the neighborhood and any transient 
custom that may happen by. 

Left the river at this point and crossed over the high lands and 
over what is called Lime hill, composed of a white chalky substance 
but as far as I could see resembled lime in nothing but its looks. 
Met the river again at sundown and camped upon its banks. 

Aug. 24.—We are now traveling through a beautiful country; land 
good and plenty of timber, and grass in abundance. This neighbor- 
hood will soon contain a large population; people are just beginning 
to settle its fertile lands. It is said that cattle can be kept in this 
valley all the year round upon grass alone. Passed some warm 
springs this afternoon. 

Aug. 25.—We are now traveling beneath the shadow of the great 
Sierra Nevada; camped at noon near the mouth of Humboldt canon 
and on a tributary of Carson river. It is up through this canon we 
are to climb the great mountains; a dark lane-like passage, walled 
on either side for hundreds of feet perpendicularly, is not an inviting 
road to travel; but as there is only this one trail in the neighborhood 
to make the ascent we bid adieu to the open country and follow a 
small winding stream (a branch of the Carson river) that leads us 
upwards and onwards over great boulders, crossing the little stream 
every now and then and sometimes following its bed to avoid the 

65. Carson river. 

66. Possibly Genoa, Nev. 

67. “Through this cafion is the roughest road, I am persuaded to think, that ever a wagon 
traveled over. The west branch of Carson river . . . runs through this cafion, which 
you cross six times in passing up. At places there is just barely room for a wagon to pass 
Rove te, cosend and demand’ ¢ SoMa semesth tiene fer covsecl sends, chnost’ perpsdioders 


and again you must make your way for miles over rocks of an intolerable size for a wagon 
to pass over. . . .”—Horn, op. cit., p. 56. 
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great rocks that have from time to time, fallen from the heights 
above and nearly filled the entire passage. The afternoon’s work 
was a hard one, but by industry and perseverance managed to make 
five or six miles. It was now nearly dark and a little wider space in 
the valley offering us room enough to spread our blankets and put 
up for the night. Huge rocks that had fallen from above lie around 
and about us. The little river is bounding from rock to rock, mak- 
ing a terrible noise as it vibrates high up on the rocky walls above 
us. It is here that the Indians have done some mischief, and might 
have stopped the entire travel by unbalancing the great rocks above 
and filling the narrow passage. Weird, wild, dark and noisy is our 
camping place to-night. The little valley about fifty yards in width 
is almost choked with big pine trees and boulder stone, some of the 
latter as large as a good sized house and gloomy enough to frighten 
a mule. The moon is shining on the outside world, but it never has, 
or ever can, penetrate this dark recess. 

Aug. 26.—Eight o’clock and we are on our winding way over 
great boulders, fallen timber, and here and there a few rods of 
smooth roadway. The higher we ascend the more noisy the little 
stream becomes, leaping from rock to rock, mad with haste and 
foaming with impatience; clear as crystal, cold as ice, “a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever.” Nine o’clock; a break in the mountain 
wall on our left; we cross over a bridge and bid goodby to the dark 
canon and the mountain stream. We are now in the sunshine and 
the outlook is more pleasant; but the road—if it can be called a 
road—is the worst on the continent I guess. Rocks four feet high 
and so close together [they] fill the entire roadway. We unhitch 
our teams, lead them through and over them to a place of smooth 
earth, then go back, pull [off] our coats and lift our wagons from 
rock to rock, a distance of several hundred yards. Again we are 
on a smooth surface, hitch up and drive on to “mountain camp.” 
Here is a meadow; a meadow in the mountain.*® We drive our 
stock into this meadow and build our camp fire for the balance of 
the day and night. 

Aug. 27.—Teams well fed and to make a good day’s work started 
early; the way tolerable for two or three miles. Passed near a 
beautiful lake fringed with green grass; wild ducks and other fowls 
were flying about or disporting themselves on the little islands that 
set like gems upon its bosom. Soft, pleasant and tranquil, lay this 
beautiful sheet of clear, cold water. Immediately after passing the 


68. Hope valley—so called by emigrants. 
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lake above described we came to the foot of an immense elevation. 
We first looked at the high, steep and rough mountain road, then at 
our teams, and lastly we looked at one another. However, it was 
no use looking; the work had to be done. To throw off our coats 
was the first move, to unhitch part of our teams and attach them 
to others was the next move, and when all was ready we began the 
steepest journey we had ever before attempted. The starting point 
was quite smooth and gradual, but the way soon became very steep 
and rocky; indeed, the rocks monopolized the entire surface of the 
great mountain, first one way, and then another, zigzag fashion. 
We slowly made our way towards the summit; every rock we lifted 
our wagons over made one the less before us. After two hours’ hard 
work lifting at the wheels, whipping our tired teams, and using 
language not becoming church members, we gained a resting place 
and well did we need one. If ever we had worked it was in the past 
two hours. 

After a short rest we are again on the move; the way is now more 
smooth but very steep and crooked; a man to every wheel, and 
one to every horse and mule; a few steps and then a rest. As may 
be imagined, our progress was very slow, but as it was a sure one 
our teams and ourselves keep up a steady courage. Eleven o’clock 
came to a dead halt at the foot of a large, flat rock, smooth and so 
very steep that it is impossible for our teams to even stand upon it, 
much less to climb and haul a wagon over. Unhitched, led our 
animals around and above the steep incline, then attached a long 
rope to the end of our wagon tongue and hauled them up. The big 
end of our day’s work was now done; the worst for the day was 
over; made a few more hundred yards and stopped for dinner. At 
one o’clock rolled out again; the road is now passable, but here and 
there a steep grade to worry our worn-out teams. Camped for the 
night near the shores of Mountain Lake where the mules and horses 
fared well upon good mountain grass. This is a beautiful location; 
high, towering peaks surrounding a beautiful lake upon whose shores 
the green grass grows so beautifully and where the tall pine trees 
give such a welcome shade. There are many pilgrims lying around 
and about us feeding their teams and making preparations for climb- 
ing the second and last steep grade over these great mountains. 
The American river has its source in this neighborhood and winding 
round, through and over the great rocks of the Sierra Nevada, dis- 
charges its waters in the Sacramento river, near the city of the 
same name. 
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Aug. 28.—We soon got ready for our mountain excursion and 
started upward amid the tall pines and large rocks; the latter im- 
peded our progress at first but the higher we ascend the scarcer 
they became until the way was quite smooth; yet it was a steep way 
to riches and “a hard road to travel.” We left camp at 8 o’clock 
in the morning and at 10 o’clock passed on and above the snow line, 
great banks of which lay here and there along the roadway. At 12 
o’clock we reached the summit of the road through a gap in the high 
ridge; three miles in four hours is not fast driving, but fast enough 
to kill our nearly worn-out animals. Thank fortune, we are now 
safe on the summit of the great mountain that has heretofore been 
a subject of so much anxiety. 

Here is mountain scenery to our heart’s content. Great banks of 
snow, large and sterile rocks encumber the ground, making crooked 
and winding roads for the tired pilgrim as he has ever and anon to 
turn this and that way in the pursuit of his journey. We have been 
three days climbing this mountain and have averaged perhaps eight 
or ten miles a day, making the distance from the Carson valley to 
the summit of these mountains from twenty-four to thirty miles. 
From the summit west to the Sacramento valley, it is said to be an 
hundred miles. Our road after leaving the summit inclined slightly 
to the west for some four or five miles; at the end of this journey 
went into camp near sundown at Tragedy Springs and drove our 
teams down into a great recess of the mountain to feed. 

Aug. 29.—Our mules and horses managed to hide themselves this 
morning and were nowhere to be found until too late to move. We 
have all the way rested on the Sabbath when we could do so with 
comfort to ourselves and in justice to our animals. This camp was 
too cold for comfort, and could we have found our teams would have 
continued the journey. Here we began to notice the big timber; 
trees from six inches diameter to eight and nine feet through; tall, 
straight and comely; mostly pine, but here and there a cedar. Of 
the latter, I measured a hollow trunk eight feet inside. 

Aug. 30.—Left camp early; road more down than up hill; stopped 
for dinner near a new-made grave, its occupant having been mur- 
dered and robbed a few days since. Put up at Camp creek; plenty 
of good wood and good water, but no grass for our teams. 

Aug. 31.—Our teams fared badly last night and were poor travel- 
ers to-day. Our road up and down hill—more down than up, how- 
ever. Made fifteen or twenty miles and went into camp. Here we 
found hay for sale at twenty-five cents per pound. Bought some for 
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our exhausted teams, but I am free to say, not enough to satisfy 
the hungry animals. Good horses, good mules and good oxen are 
everything on a journey like this. Job in his day, immortalized the 
horse and clothed his neck with thunder; but he was silent on the 
mule, and for what reason I am unable to say. If he had made this 
journey and had used the mule as a motive power, he would no doubt 
have done him justice and left to succeeding generations his testi- 
mony of the mule’s virtues. For our part we love the patient and 
hardy animal; their ears do not seem half so long as they did at the 
commencement of this journey. In every way they appear more 
endurable; if one gets stubborn and kicks our hats off once in a while 
we let him kick, but are very careful to stop in his way no longer 
than we can get out of it. Oxen are very reliable, patient and en- 
during. Thousands of them have made the entire trip and stood it 
nobly; but they are more liable to get lame than either the horse or 
mule. They will drink the poisonous water at every opportunity, 
and many of them are lost in that way; but with good watching they 
will make the trip. One would think a dog would make the journey 
very easily, but of the thousands who made the attempt very few 
succeeded in getting through. Those who had valuable ones let them 
ride. I know of no dog that has made the entire trip on foot. 

Sept. 1—Left camp early; road good but very dusty. At four 
o’clock we caught sight of the city of Placerville; at five we put up 
at the Ohio House. Our teams are well fed and ourselves are eating 
a square meal. We are now in the center of the mining district. 
The change from the mountain wilderness to a city of five or six 
thousand inhabitants took us somewhat by surprise, but by careful 
conduct met with no disaster. Placerville is essentially a mining 
town, full of life, full of people and full of business. Our contract 
with the boys is to land them in Sacramento City or we should make 
this the terminus of our journey. 

Sept. 2—Again on the road but a rough, mountainous country to 
travel over. Three miles out we pass Diamond Springs, another 
mining town, but a very small one. Three miles farther upon the 
road we meet with “Mud Springs,” still another mining camp and 
full of activity. 

Sept. 3—At ten o’clock from our mountain road we caught our 
first view of the great Sacramento valley. The scene was magnifi- 
cent. There it laid, spread out as it were, beneath our feet as far as 
the eye could reach, north, south and west, a land of beauty and a 
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joy forever; a land of sunshine, of plenty, and of comfort. Stopped 
at the 10 Mile House. 

Sept. 4—Only twelve miles to the end of our destination. Our 
road now is side by side with the American river, a somewhat dif- 
ferent stream than when we crossed it in the mountains. To our left 
stands Sutter’s Fort, an ancient and dilapidated-looking concern, all 
gone, or going to decay. To our left is a grave yard where monu- 
ments and tombstones stand like out-door sentinels to the entrance 
of a great city. Soon the spires of churches and the masts of ship- 
ping become visible. The breeze now brings the busy hum of the 
city together with the voice of the steamboat bell, all old but fa- 
miliar sounds. How earnestly did we gaze at the sight and signs of 
civilization; from the first of May to the first of September we had 
been wanderers in the wilderness; everything we heard or saw ap- 
peared new. It was indeed a new world and we were, in reality, in 
the midst of it. We had, as our looks indicated, crossed a continent, 
but in crossing had nearly lost our nationality, for to the unpracticed 
eye we looked more like Hungarians than American citizens. It was 
only by the voice that the universal Yankee nation would have 
recognized us as brethern of the same race. At 12 o’clock we entered 
the city of Sacramento, dirty, dusty and hungry, our teams and our- 
selves worn down with fatigue and looking for all the world like the 
remnant of a disorganized army that had just escaped destruction. 

In closing up I am happy to say that we brought every man and 
every horse and mule safely through the long and tiresome journey. 
We are now in California. No more traveling day after day; no 
more standing watch by night. It is here that we separate from our 
companions. The bond that held us together on the long and toil- 
some road is canceled. Each individual has his own way to choose 
and travel, whether for good or evil, time only will disclose. A shake 
of the hand and a good-by and the company of C. and B. are 
separated. 





Atchison, a Great Frontier Depot 
Waker D. WyMan 


N THE settlement of the Trans-Missouri West the towns on the 
Missouri river occupied the unique position of serving as jump- 
ing-off points for emigrants western bound and as termini for steam- 
boat and ox-team freighters. Founded by speculators, each of these 
cities, villages and ghost towns between Independence, Mo., and 
Omaha, Neb., hoped to become the greatest metropolis on the river. 
Atchison is no exception to the host of aspiring Missouri river 
towns. Its dramatic rise was due more to the patronage of overland 
freighters than to outfitting emigrants, but the latter nevertheless 
furnished a significant segment in its economic history. Like its 
sister towns on the west side of the river its beginnings as a town 
date from the opening of Kansas territory to settlement. 

The French voyageurs called this region in northeastern Kansas 
territory the “Grand Detour” of the Missouri. The Missouri found- 
ers of Atchison located their town on the westernmost point of that 
“Grand Detour.” Lying between St. Joseph to the northeast and 


Fort Leavenworth to the southeast, this appeared to be the proper 
point from which to tap the resources of the West. 

“Somewhere between 1841 and 1849 [George M.] Million [who 
had earlier settled across the river at a place later to be called Rush- 
ville, Mo.] built a flat boat ferry, and . . . in 1849, 


” 


did a thriving business. In 1854 he became a squatter on 
the original townsite of Atchison.* Fifty-seven days after the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill became law, eighteen men had organized the town 
company.* Million’s squatter rights were soon purchased, the town 
named in honor of one of the founders, David R. Atchison, and lots 
sold at public auction for an average price of sixty-three dollars.* 
Shareholders were assessed $25 for the construction of a hotel and 
the sum of $400 was donated to two enterprising editors to establish 
the Squatter Sovereign.’ If there were emigrants through here in 
the fall of 1854 George T. Challis’ store was the only merchandising 


a. aaa, A. T., and Cutler, Wm. G., History of the State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), 
Pp. 376 


2. “Fiftieth Aqeirarenty Edition” of the Atchison Daily Globe, December 8, 1927, sec. 6, 
p. 3, article by E. W. Howe written in 1894. 
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4. Ibid., 6, another Howe article written in 1894. The president of the town 
company, Peter | a A ell, bore the title of “Father of Atchison." 


5. Ibid. 
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establishment open for business. Travelers frequently paid two dol- 
lars to sleep on blankets taken from the meager supply on his 
shelves. The owner sometimes cooked a can of cove oysters in “an 
old chafing dish, and charged them another dollar. Whiskey that 
cost him 40 cents a gallon he sold for 25 cents a drink. . . .”® 
Atchison was “yet a town inembryo. . . .” 

Apparently few emigrants other than those destined for the nearby 
farm land crossed the river at this thriving town in the first three 
years of its existence.* The grim fight over slavery in the territory 
cast a shadow over the two or three hundred inhabitants. But in 
1858, while many paper towns were collapsing, Atchison grew.* The 
town company nursing those railroad desires so common to other 
speculators of the period began action which it was hoped would 
place their chosen location at the hub of a transportation system. 
The “city” (incorporated as such in 1858) agreed to purchase 
$100,000 worth of stock, and individuals pledged themselves to buy 
the same amount to build a railroad north to connect with the Han- 
nibal and St. Joseph. When work was begun in June, 1858, “the 
largest concourse of people ever assembled in Kansas were gathered 
together in Atchison” to celebrate the event.'° 

When the gold fever struck the Missouri river in September, 1858, 
this town was in the mood for doing a great business. A few emi- 
grants had used Atchison as a starting point during the spring, but 
they had served only to encourage a town already busy selling its 
lots. Most of the outfitting pilgrims to Pike’s Peak were residents 
of the vicinity who could depart immediately for the mines.'* 

According to the loyal editors there was but one desirable route 
to the Cherry Creek mines in 1859, and that was the “First Standard 
Parallel Route” west from Atchison. It was alleged to be more 
direct and one-third less in distance—a good road along “high, level 
divides” with ferries and bridges available at every needed point.'* 
This was the great point in Atchison’s advertising, the acceptance of 
which was to achieve for it popularity as an emigrant depot. But 
it was supported only through a total disregard for truth. When the 
first claims were made for the new route, very few people had gone 

6. Ibid., sec. 6, p. 3. 


7. Based on issues of the Atchison Squatter Sovereign, March 11, 1856, to February 17, 
1857. 


8. Leavenworth Journal, February 6, 1858, quoted in Freedom's Champion, Atchison, 
February 20, 1858; also St. Joseph (Mo.) Weekly West quoted in ibid., November 13, 1858. 


9. Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., p. 376. 

10. Freedom's Champion, June 26, 1858. 

11, Letter from “An Iowan” in ibid., April 3, 1858. 
12. Ibid., September 18, 1858. 

13. Ibid., February 19, 26, 1859. 
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over it, and no attempt had yet been made to build bridges or ferries. 
The company organized to do the work did not depart for the West 
until a month later.1* One of the local news sheets planned to print 
an extra edition of 3,000 copies on the new route, outfits, and gold 
discoveries, so as to “reach every section of the country, 
complete in everything—no information which emigrants should 
have will be omitted. . . .” Thus did Atchison strive to catch 
the Eastern innocents. 

Steamboats from points on the river above and below brought 
“Peaker’s” to this mushroom town which claimed a population of 
4,000.1° A tri-weekly stage from St. Joseph transferred many from 
the end of the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad. The much adver- 
tised stage west through Fort Riley to the mines did not come into 
reality in time to serve as a means of transportation for the whole 
season.’’ It is doubtful, however, if Atchison was a major outfitting 
place this year, although the gold-seekers’ camps (“ ‘one of them in 
charge of a gray-head who is surely old enough to know better’ ’’)'* 
were noticeable most of the spring months. Returning “Pike’s Peak- 
ers” began to throng the streets before those outward bound were 
under way. Outfits were sold at auction before taking the first boat 
home. One pilgrim explained that “back-trailers” were of a class 
“constitutionally predisposed to homesickness.” 1® That fall, how- 
ever, a different class of miners—the successful ones—surged through 
town “at a wonderful rate,” all eager to dispose of their gold and to 
get home for the winter. Stages rattled in from the West, loaded 
with passengers and the precious metal.*° But realization of dreams 
still lay ahead. 

Early in 1860 Atchison merchants went east to purchase new 
stocks for emigrants and freighters. Advertisements appealed to the 
prospective miner with an assurance that “We can furnish you with 
everything . . . from a good Wagon and Team, down to a 
Camp Kettle, and at less prices than can be bought at any other 
points on the river. . . .”7! The Freedom’s Champion unhesi- 
tatingly told its readers that the “Smoky Hill” route, advertised by 
Leavenworth, was taken only by “the fool-hardy and insane,” while 
the Platte (not the “First Standard Parallel Route’) was favored 

. Ibid., March 26, 1859. 

. Ibid., February 12, 1859. 

. Ibid., June 4, 11, 1859; Weekly West, St. Joseph, June 26, 1859. 

. Freedom’s Champion, April 2, 1859, quoting a letter of February 25, 1859, in the 
Junction City Sentinel. 

. Horace Greeley in letter of May 15, quoted in Freedom's Champion, June 4, 1859. 

. Ibid., July 23, 1859. 


. One stage brought in $8,992.07 in gold.—Jbid., September 17, 1859. 
. Ibid., April 21, 1860. 
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“by the great mass” of population as the “shortest, safest and best 
road in all respects.” 2 The city had expended “over $3,500 for 
bridges, culverts, and grading” on the four miles of trail leading to 
the “Great Military Road” from Fort Leavenworth.”* If coming by 
train the emigrant should buy a ticket through to Atchison, and 
“save much vexation and delay”; if by river, get a ticket to Atchi- 
son, thereby saving nearly two days, for the road west from Leaven- 
worth was but three or four miles from there; if by wagon, come to 
Atchison before purchasing supplies and save twenty-five miles 
freighting, for it was farther west than all competitors.** 

More “Peakers” outfitted in Atchison in 1860 than in the previous 
year. Covered wagons were everywhere, giving the town the ap- 
pearance of a great military camp. Stores were crowded with out- 
fitters. “Ho! For Pike’s Peak” was heard on every hand.” It was 
believed that “a more reliable and better equipped class of emi- 
grants” were leaving. “Instead of hand carts and starving, squalid 
travelers, we see well provided ox, mule and horse trains, with cheer- 
ful, well to do attendants. . . .”*® Many of those who poured 
into St. Joseph by way of the railroad took the boat, stage, or train 
to Atchison. Nevertheless, Leavenworth must have been more suc- 
cessful if editorial comment is an indication. 

After the middle 1860’s Atchison was definitely on the decline as a 
factor in the westward movement of emigrants. “Times are dull. 

Hundreds of young’men are tramping the streets, idle, 
starving and shelterless,” wrote an observer,2’ even if many were 
still outfitting there. The overland stage, prized so highly because 
it would ultimately mean a railroad to the West, ceased operations 
in the winter of 1866. It was a sorrowful scene when the “long 
train of Concord stages, express coaches, hacks and other rolling 
stock started from their stables and yards on Second street to leave 
Atchison forever. . . .” 7% One old Atchison resident wrote later: 

It was a magnificent sight to look upon, and yet there appeared to be some- 
thing solemn or sad about it, when it was remembered that a similar scene 
would never be witnessed again. . . . The company was bidding a final 


adieu to the city and section of country [which] its vast enterprise had so 
many years been such an important factor in helping to build up.29 
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29. Root, F. A., and Connelley, W. E., The Overland Stage to California (Topeka, 1901), 
pp. 437, 438. 
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Familiar scenes in Atchison became the wagons of Missouri and 
Iowa farmers en route to Kansas, or of local farmers in town to 
market their produce. Some emigrants stopped long enough to re- 
plenish supplies before leaving for the Rocky Mountain area or the 
Far West. The city no longer functioned as a Missouri river town. 
Hopes for being the hub of the universe faded from the minds of 
these imaginative people. To sell to and buy from the hinterland 
became the ideal, rather than to outfit the pilgrim. Advertisements 
paraded such instruments of civilization as reapers, mowers, pianos, 
bedsteads, and bureaus. Even some of the prostitutes were driven 
from town. Indeed, civilization had come! 

However, before that day came Atchison had a great period as a 
terminal for ox-team freighters. It had a favorable location in 
reference to the rising West. Being westernmost by twelve miles of 
the Kansas and Missouri cities, it also enjoyed a good steamboat 
landing, had a railroad connection with St. Joseph and the East after 
1860, and had the best wagon road to the West. It is doubtful if 
its freighting history was excelled by any other place on the river 
excepting Kansas City. 

Before Atchison’s second birthday, several Utah freighters, includ- 
ing Livingston and Kinkead, the most important in Utah, had 
shipped goods from it. Tutt and Dougherty, freighters to Fort 
Laramie, also helped crowd the levee with their freight.*° Residents 
believed they were witnessing the childhood of a future St. Louis or 
Cincinnati, and declared that there “are one-horse towns in Kansas, 
but Atchison is not on that list.” 4 

In February, 1858, a local editor stated as almost a certainty that 
“the larger portion of the Salt Lake and California trade” and “the 
chief portion of the supplies for the Utah army” would start from 
Atchison. Warehouses, forwarding, and commission houses should 
be established at once.** Everything must be made ready for these 
gentlemen of the Plains, the freighters. The wharf was extended, 
and the hill at the levee graded back several feet. Then as the 
steamers puffed up with goods from St. Louis and Eastern marts, 
pipe dreams were woven around the Atchison of the future. Located 
on the western point of the “Grand Detour” of the Missouri, why 
was this not the town to become the Giant of the West, the doorway 
through which the “gigantic commerce of those plains will pour 

[?]” Santa Fe would be the principal city of the South- 

30. Atchison Squatter Sovereign, May 6, 27, July 1, 8, 1856. 


$31. Ibid., May 6, 1856. 
32. Freedom's Champion, February 20, 1858. 
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west, hence the inevitable conclusion that railroads from Chicago 
would reach to Navajo land by way of Fort Riley and Atchison, the 
“only points on an air line between those two places. ee 
That spring the two commission houses were “completely filled 
with boxes, bales, barrels. . . .” Each boat lay at the levee 
nearly a day unloading. Everything bustled with activity, for a 
new day seemed at hand.** Most of this freight was for Utah. 
Every army sutler, it was reported, outfitted at Atchison while the 
government supplies for the Utah army went forth from Leaven- 
worth. A Kansas City contemporary, who did not have the greatest 
of respect for Leavenworth either, quoted an article in Freedom’s 
Champion which said that such could be explained only “because 
government is swindled and cheated by men who have large interests 
in Leavenworth, and pays exhorbitant [sic] prices for shipping li 
from disadvantageous points. . . .”* Besides the Salt Lake 
and army sutler trains, a few traders brought in furs and took out 
goods, and stage supplies for the California-Salt Lake mail were 
shipped from Atchison. A summary of the activities of the year 
shows that seven wagons outfitted for Green River, nine for Marys- 
ville, thirteen for Labonto, twenty for Palmetto, fifty-one for Fort 
Kearny, nine for Fort Laramie, eighty-nine for the mail stations, 
and 577 for Salt Lake, or a total of 775 wagons.°* This does not in- 


Ibid., March 20, 1858. 

Ibid., April 10, 1858. 

Western Journal of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo., August 28, 1858. 

This compilation of overland freighters and freighting leaving Atchison in 1858 was 
taken from Freedom’s Champion, October 30, 1858. Some corrections have been made. 
Train destinations are shown first; names of owners, their residences, names of freighters, 
their residences, and number of wagons in the caravan, follow. 

Salt — City—Radford, Cabot & Co., St. Louis; P. M. Chouteau & Co., Kansas City, 32 
wag 

8. Ls __ ‘stations—John M. Hockaday & Co., mail contractors; First Supply Train, Inde- 
pendence, 10 wagons. 

Salt Lake City—Dyer, Mason & Co., Independence; W. H. Dyer & Co., Independence, 60 
wagons. 

Salt Lake Cit ty—S. G. Mason & Co., Independence; E. C. Chiles, Independence, 27 wagons. 

Salt Lake City—Radford, Cabot & Co., St. Louis; J. B. Doyle, New Mexico, 38 wagons. 

8. L. M. stations—John M. Hockaday & Co., mail contractors; Second Supply Train, In- 
dependence, 10 wagons. 

Salt Lake City—C. C. Branham, Weston; C. C. Branham, Weston, 28 wagons. 

Salt Lake City—C. A. Perry & Co., Weston; C. A. Perry %& Co., Weston, 91 wagons. 

Fort Kearny—R. H. Dyer & Co., Fort Kearny; R. H. » & Co., Fort Kearny, 38 wagons. 

Palmetto—F. J. Marshall, Marysville; F. J. Marshall, Marysville, 20 wagons. 

Salt Lake City—Irvin & Young, Independence; Irvin & Young, Independence, 32 wagons. 

= — City—Livingston, Kinkead & Co., New York; Irvin & Young, Independence, 5: 


Salt ty City—J. M. Guthrie & Co., Weston; 8. M. Guthrie & Co., Weston, 50 wagons. 

Salt Lake City—Curtas Clayton, Leavenworth; C. C. Branham, Weston, 12 wagons. 

Fort Laramie—Reynald & McDonald, Fort Laramie; Reynald & McDonald, Fort Laramie, 
9 wagons. 

Green River—C. Martin, Green River; C. Martin, Green River, 7 wagons. 

Salt Lake City—Livingston, Kinkead & Co., New York; Hord & Smith, Independence, 40 


wagons. 

Salt Lake City and Way Points—Hord & Smith, Independence; Hord & Smith, Independence, 
10 wagons. 

Labonto—Bisonette & Lazinette, Deer Creek; Bisonette & Lazinette, Deer Creek, 13 wagons. 

Marysville—Ballord & Moralle, Marysville; J. S. Watson, Marysville, 9 wagons. 

Fort Kearny—R. H. Dyer & Co., Fort Kearny; R. H. Dyer & Co., 13 wagons. 
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clude any that may have loaded for Pike’s Peak late that fall. 
There was good reason for the mayor to say that “small as she 
is . . . Atchisonexcels. . . .”* 

Thus at the time when other river towns above Kansas City were 
just getting the freighting fever, Atchison had a lion’s share of it, 
and apparently had the Utah trade monopolized. At that time the 
Mormon trade was rightly regarded as the greatest of all Western 
markets. The population of the whole Salt Lake valley was esti- 
mated at twenty to thirty thousand and was constantly increasing. 
The Missouri river town which could keep it, even if most of it 
was commission business rather than direct sale, was certain of 
recognition when railroads should be built west. 

Although Atchison profited somewhat by the Denver and Indian 
trade, the greatest increase came from the Mormon valley. The 
number of wagons sent out the next year increased nearly twenty 
percent, or to 954.85 A. 8. Parker & Co. and D. W. Adams seem to 
have become overnight the great commission houses.*® The city 
council, grasping fully the potential future of Atchison, ordered 
property owners on Commercial! street at the levee to lay a brick or 


stone pavement.*® The channel of the river and the landing ap- 
peared to be permanent. The back country was filling up with 
sturdy farmers eager to produce a surplus. The prairies to the west 
afforded good grass and camp sites for freighters. As Atchison en- 
tered 1860 success seemed certain, even if a federal government 
could not see the advantages of sending forth from it all of its con- 
tractors. A keen-minded contemporary wrote: 


No one could question the commercial importance of Atchison during the 
spring of 1860, because no other city in the great Missouri valley enjoyed 
such advantages in the way of overland transportation. It was nothing unusual 
to see two or three steamboats lying at the levee discharging freight, and as 
many more on the river in sight, either above or below the city. . . . It 
was no uncommon thing, during the spring of 1860, to see great quantities of 
freight, in the shape of thousands of wagons and ox-yokes, mining machinery, 
boilers, and other material, and the provisions necessary to supply the thou- 
sands of people then flocking to the great West. Tons of stuff were piled on 


S. L. M. stations—John M. Hockaday & Co., Independence; Third Supply Train, 57 wagons. 

Cal. & S. L. Stat’s—Geo. Chorpoening, California; A. J. Schell, Pennsylvania, 12 wagons 

Salt Lake City—Hockaday, Burr & Co., Salt Lake City; Hockaday, Burr & Co., Utah, 105 
wagons. 

A total of 3,730,905 pounds was shipped, using 1,114 men, 7,963 oxen, 1,286 mules, 142 
horses. Wagons valued at $200 each, mules $100, horses $150, and oxen $35. These statis- 
ties were also given in ibid.. March 10, 1860. 

37. Speech given at opening of Massasoit House.—Ibid., September 11, 1858. 

88. The summary given in ibid., March 10, 1860, for the year 1859 was 954 wagons, 
1,168 men, 9,235 oxen, 627 mules, 141 horses, and 4,020,000 pounds. Also see summaries 
for 1858, 1859 and 1860 in ibid., November 8, 1860. 

39. See detailed account of their business that spring in ibid., April 16, 1859. 

40. Ibid., June 18, 1859. 
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the levee and in the warehouses. It was common to see immense quantities 
of heavy freight stacked up for several blocks along the levee, and every ware- 
house was packed with groceries, provisions, clothing, boots and shoes, etc., 
awaiting transportation. . . 41 


Apparently the Denver market proved to be attractive to a grow- 
ing number of enterprises. Only four firms were engaged in the Salt 
Lake traffic, while about forty turned toward the mines, including 
J. B. Doyle, famous freighter on the Santa Fe trail.*2 Irwin, Jack- 
man & Co., rising government contractors of the sixties, dispatched 
nearly twenty trains from Atchison for Forts Laramie and Kearny 
and the posts in Utah. The total commerce of the year of over 1,600 
wagons showed that the city now ranked second as an army depot, 
third or fourth in private freighting, and second or third in the Den- 
ver traffic. About 320 wagons for the army and 700 for Denver and 
Salt Lake were sent out. St. Joseph apparently captured some of 
the Utah business.** The reason for the general increase was due 


41. Root and Connelley, op. cit., p. 305. 

42. Freedom's Champion, March 3, 10. 17, April 28, May 12, September 1, 22, 1860; 
“Commerce on the Prairies,’’ Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review, New York, v. 
XLIV, pp. 42, 43; Root and Connelley, op. cit., footnote on pages 419, 420; Albert Watkins 
(ed.), "Hes istory of Nebraska (Lincoln, 1913), v. Ill, p. 377, quoting Capt. H. E. Palmer. 

43. Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review, v. XLIV, pp. 43-45, gives the total 
as 1,220 wagons, but Root and Connelley, op. cit., and Captain Palmer, quoted by Watkins, 
op. cit., give this total: 1,328 wagons, 1,549 men, 401 mules, 15,263 oxen, 6,590,875 pounds 
of freight. 

Freedom's Champion, of November 8, 1860, gave 1,717 wagons, 2,014 men, 16,188 oxen, 
2,460 mules, and 8,088,911 pounds of merchandise. The following is the Champion's 
statistical data for 1860, as corrected by the writer: 


By A. S. Parker & Co. 
Lbs. 

Freighters, and Destination Wagons Men Mules Oxen Md'se. 
Livingston, Bell & Co., Salt Lake city 60 64 8 600 187,000 
8. Kneidson, Salt Lake city 16 20 66 ita 48,000 
Clayton & Lowe, Denver city 10 12 40 ee 30,000 
Jas. B. Doyle, Denver city 45 48 5 173,875 
John Dold & Bro., Denver city 35 38 2 71,000 
Arnold & Marten, Denver city 3 4 : 2 9,806 
Cligham & Bro., Colorado city 8 8 : 15,500 
Wm. McClarkle, Denver city oan sin 
S. Knipe, Denver city 
A. Hanuere, Denver city 
Seth E. Ward, Fort Laramie 
Bogy, McKnight & Bingham, 
Wm. A. Carter, Fort Bridger 
Jas. Rogers, Denver city 
- B. Doyle & Co., Denver city.. 

Dold Ff Co., Denver city 2 
Hien Murdock, Denver city 2é 3 276 109,081 
T. M. Fisher, Denver city 2 87,824 
M. C. Fisher, Denver city men <2 a. ae 10,800 
C. J, Couard, Denver city — waa ae ee 10,063 
R. C. Ewing, Denver city 2 23 - 2 102,106 
8S. E. Ward, Fort Laramie 2 3 2 121,978 
S. Kneidson, Denver city a 26,500 
J. Rallston, Mountain city : 3 67,997 
Wallingford & Murphy, Denver city g 32 49,500 





1,629,901 
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By Home & Chouteau 

Lbs. 
Freighters, and Destination Wagons Men Mules Oren Md'se. 
M. Elsback & Co., Denver city 58 59 250 72 165,340 
Jones & Cartwright, Denver city 3 63 672 8 313,600 
J. B. Doyle & Co., Santa Fe 20 90 4 68,904 
W. 8. Williams, Pike’s Peak ~ hs 36 18,000 
N. P. Perry, Denver city 11 ay 30 20,800 
J. Samuels, Denver city 12 120 3 48,000 
Cc. #. Graliot, Salt Lake city 2 30 240 6 51,980 
Freport Mining Co., Denver city 11 F 3 41,000 
Myers & Lockhart, Denver city ’ 10 wie 8,000 
Almy & Fisher, Denver city 13 40,000 
L. B. Gaylord, Denver city 2 3 6,463 
Baker & Reed, Denver city 10,493 
J. M. Brodwell, Denver city 4,860 
D. D. White & Co., Pike’s Peak 29,784 
Maxwell & Walker, Denver city 4.026 
ex & Landerdale, Denver city 84,690 
B. F. Coons, Denver city $1,500 
R. 8S. Watson, Denver city 12,000 
Jones & Cartwright, Denver city 4,026 
Gilbert & Gerrish, Salt Lake city 59,428 
A. Hays & Bro., Denver city 42,119 
Roberts & Landerdale, Denver city 70,340 

T. M. Digby, Salt Lake city 

T. Davis, Denver city 

Jones & Cartwright, Denver city 


~ 


bo bo tO BS Co 


wre 


oe ee 


59,58 559 
512 2,860 


1,755,985 


~ ° 
to Oo tO m tO 


Tim Goodale, Green River 3 5 4 $2,000 
F. Boisvesh, Denver city 40 24,010 
M. Marten, Green River 86 36,457 
J. Ferrier, Denver city 60 20,000 
Wallingford & Murphy, Denver city : 160 70,000 
J. C. Davis & Co., Denver city ‘s 24 24,000 
Fenten & Purcell, Denver city : : 100 60,000 
W. E. Brown & Co., Denver city 70 30,000 
W. Kinkead, Denver city ; 30 20,000 
Hugh Murdock, Denver city ‘ § 160 67,000 
J. E. Walker, Salt Lake city f : 200 100,000 
D. D. White & Co., Denver city ‘ 600 300,000 
D. D. White & Co., Denver city 2 : i 25 100,000 
C. Antoine, Scotts Bluff 5 20,000 
J. Turgeon, Scotts Bluff 28,000 
D. D. White & Co., Denver city ‘ : if 310,000 


Total 


By Irwin, Jackman & Co., U. S. Government Freighters 


Six trains to Fort Kearny 5 120 12 1,320 598,000 
Two trains to Utah territory 26 30 4 330 126,482 
Ten trains to Fort Laramie 31% 360 50 3,960 1,800,000 


Total 510 66 5,610 2,524,482 


By Sundry Private Traders 


D. Bivins & Co., Denver city 
Spottswood & Jacobs, Mountain city 
D. Bivins & Co., Denver city 

Eli C. Mason, Pike’s Peak 

D. Bivins & Co., Denver city 

Sundry freighters, Denver & Utah 


220 90,000 
350 154,576 
250 110,000 
250 110,000 
220 90,000 

382,500 


F tow tw cow 


| 


me | Me Sree 


937,076 


By Home & Chouteau { 2,046 
By A. 8. Parker & Co 373 2 245 
By Government Freighters.................-0:. : 66 v 2 
By D. W. Adams 307 362 64 2,6 1,241,467 
By Sundry Freighters 2 236 39 2, 937,076 





Grand Total . 2,460 16,188 8,088,911 





20—3781 
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largely to government patronage; the growth of the commerce to the 
Denver area was attributable to local merchants establishing stores 
and to a transfer to that field of the Salt Lake freighters. Perhaps 
the $3,500 spent in improving the trail west of town to where it 
joined the Fort Leavenworth-Fort Kearny military trail had some 
effect. It is probable that the extension of the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph railroad to Atchison was more important than that. That 
railway, completed in February, 1860, was to be the greatest factor 
in removing the military depot from Leavenworth, even though most 
of the goods were still brought in 1860 by steamboats.* To resi- 
dents came advice from an enthusiastic editor: 

Rejoice! Citizens of Atchison, for . . . this Rail Road marks a new 
epoch in the history of this thriving city. . . . Rejoice! everybody, east, 
west, north and south, for this Rail Road has opened a new avenue to the 
fertile prairies of Kansas, and a new field of trade, commerce, and social in- 
tercourse. Atchison must inevitably be the mart—the great entre-pot for the 
freight from the East and the exhaustless commerce of Kansas, New Mexico 
and Utah for all time. . . 46 

Regardless of cause Atchison in 1860 occupied a position that 
was envied by most of the upper river towns. In the next few years 
this town with a favorable geographic location held its own. One 
government contractor shipped from there in 1862, but the circum- 
stances of war had driven others elsewhere. The ordinary assump- 
tion is that Atchison declined during the years of the Civil War, but 
a local paper listing incomplete figures on the commerce of 1862, 
showed over 4,000,000 pounds of freight shipped west, and claimed 
the total was twice that amount.*7 The levee was extended as if 
great business were being done. It claimed a greater share of the 
Denver trade than Leavenworth had, and there seems to be little 
reason to doubt it. 

The year 1865 will go down in Atchison’s history as one of the 
greatest in the overland freighting business. That towering capitalist 
of the frontier, D. A. Butterfield of the Overland Despatch, the 
largest taxpayer in Atchison county,** ran trains not only to Colo- 

44. Ibid., March 10, 1860. 

45. Root and Connelley, op. cit., pp. 416-420. 


46. Atchison Union, February 25, 1860. 


47. Freedom's Champion, January 10, 1868. In 1860, according to Root and Connelley, 
op. cit., pp. 430-433, and in 1861, as given by The Weekly Bulletin, Atchison, July 11, 1861, 
an experiment was made with a “steam wagon.”” The Bulletin’s story reported that the 
contraption ran into a commission house and broke a boy’s leg before it was abandoned as 
impracticable. 

48. The Weekly Free Press, Atchison, August 10, 1865, reports Butterfield as paying 
U. S. income tax for 1864 upon an assessment of $74,400, more than four times as much 
as the next wealthiest taxpayer. 
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rado, but also to Santa Fe, Utah, and Bannock City, Idaho.* 
Freighters and merchants as numerous as cattle had been a decade 
before milled about the wharf. Neither the Indian troubles on the 
Platte, nor the reported improvements in mining machinery which 
made necessary a return of much that was already there on the 
wharf affected the business.°° A Colorado editor gave Atchison 
credit for being the greatest depot for the trade of that area,®! and 
Samuel Bowles, an Easterner with a Western complex, wrote that 
this town was “one of the chief points on the border for the trans- 
shipment, from cars and steamboats to wagons, of goods of all sorts 
bound to the mines of Colorado, Idaho, Montana, &c., and the saints 
of Utah.” 5? About 5,000 wagons manned by swearing drivers with 
cracking whips pulled the 21,541,830 pounds of freight from the 
levee that year—a record probably not equalled by another town 
on the river at any time, and never again by Atchison.** The 
streets of the city may have been almost impassable and the road 
west to the military trail in the same condition, but even that could 
not overcome the advantages which freighters believed the town 
possessed. 

The rumble of the express wagons and coaches leaving Atchison 
in 1866 was merely the prelude to a new day. Wagons still loaded 
for Salt Lake, Colorado, and Indian trading posts that year, and 
perhaps for a few years afterward.*4 One or more trains of dry 
hides came through, but even the Indian merchants seemed to have 
deserted the town. The city was getting more interested in the 
“country trade than she ever has before.” Even the upper Mis- 
souri trade area was sought by “sleepless, vigilant, enterprising and 
powerful competitors. . . .”°* The reputation abroad, that 
given to all towns harboring bullwhackers, began to cast a “gloomy 
feeling” over some. One of the predecessors of the crusaders for a 
purer Kansas wrote: 

It is thrown in our teeth that we are governed by whisky; that we have no 

49. Ibid., May 13, August 10, September 21, 28, October 5, 21, 1865. 

50. The Daily Free Press, Atchison, May 13, 1865. 

51. Miners’ Register quoted in the Kansas City (Mo.) Daily Journal of Commerce, 


January 7, 1866. 

52. Samuel Bowles, Across the Continent (Springfield, Mass., 1865), p. 4; also quoted 
in The Weekly Free Press, February 10, 1866. 

53. Root and Connelley, op. cit., p. 419, state that 27,685 oxen, 6,164 mules, and 1,256 
men were employed. The total tonnage is also given by W. L. Visscher, The Pony Erpress 
(Chicago, 1908), p. 18. 

54. Eighty tons of ore from Colorado were shipped overland to Atchison en route to 
Swansea, Wales, for testing before the owners would invest more in the mines. The cost of 
freighting as far east as Atchison was $55 per ton.—The Weekly Free Press, September 29, 1866. 
55. Ibid., November 10, 1866. 

56. Ibid., February 24, 1866. 
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Sunday law; that in Atchison the Sabbath day is devoted in making drunkards; 
that our authorities have not the power to close the saloons on Sundays, even 
if they were so disposed. . . 57 

The town was only reaping the wild oats it had sown. “Famous 
as a depot, notorious as a town of grog shops and bawdy houses,” 
might well have been a proverb. The town had “made good.” Un- 
fortunately located as to the vast commerce of the Southwest, most 
favorably located of the Kansas towns as to distance and trails west 
to Denver and Salt Lake, too low on the river to get a great pro- 
portion of the Montana trade, its record was consistently good. It 
had a monopoly on none, but a part of all, including a few wagons 
to New Mexico. 

Today Atchison lies in a cup, surrounded by lazy hills on all sides 
but the east. The languid Missouri writhes by the business section 
as in days of old. From the hilltops one can see a winding pave- 
ment leading southeast to Leavenworth, the famous rival of other 
years. Today, however, St. Joseph and Kansas City cast the dark 
shadow, not Leavenworth. The population of 13,000 engaged in 
processing and wholesaling still speak reverently of their pioneers 
ana value the memory of stage and steamboat days. It is a river 
town that succeeded in a minor way, failing to achieve greatness, 
not because of lack of efforts between 1855 and 1870, but because 
geography decreed otherwise. Growth of these frontier towns de- 
pended upon being in line with major cities like Chicago or St. 
Louis. Atchison was not so favored. 


57. Ibid., December 9, 1865.—Letter from “Pro Bono.”’ 





Recent Additions to the Library 
Compiled by Heten M. McFartanp, Librarian 


N ORDER that members of the Kansas State Historical Society 

and others interested in historical study may know the class of 
books we are receiving, a list is printed annually of the books ac- 
cessioned in our specialized fields. 

These books come to us from three sources, purchase, gift and 
exchange, and fall into the following classes: Books by Kansans 
and about Kansas; books on the West, including explorations, over- 
land journeys and personal narratives; genealogy and local history; 
out-of-state directories; and books on the Indians of North America, 
United States history, biography and allied subjects which are clas- 
sified as general. 

We receive regularly the publications of many historical societies 
by exchange, and subscribe to other historical and genealogical pub- 
lications which are needed in reference work. 

The following is a partial list of books which were added to the 
library from October 1, 1940, to September 30, 1941. Government 
and state official publications and some books of a general nature 
are not included. The total number of books accessioned appeared 
in the report of the secretary in the February issue of the Quarterly. 


KANSAS 


ALLEN, Henry Justin, Venezuela, a Democracy. New York, Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, 1940. 

AybELottTEe, Dora, Across the Prairie. New York, D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1941. 

BartLinc, Epwarp D., John Henry Kagy and the Old Log Cabin Home. 2d 
rev.ed. [Nebraska City, n. p., c1940.] 

Beats, Carteton, The Great Circle, Further Adventures in Freelancing. Phila- 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott Company [c1940]. 

, Pan America. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. 

Boswe.i, Peyton, Jr., Varnum Poor. New York, The Hyperion Press, Harper 
and Brothers [c1941]. 

BrapsHaw, CieM, Brad’s Bit O’ Verse. Glendale, Cal., Griffin-Patterson Pub- 
lishing Company [c1940]. 

Brayer, Hersert Oxiver, To Form a More Perfect Union, the Lives of Charles 
Francis and Mary Clarke From Their Letters, 1847-1871. Albuquerque [Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press, 1941). 

Brooks, Louise, The Fundamentals of Good Ballroom Dancing. N. p. [c1940). 

Catt, Leranp Everett, and Harry Ltewettyn Kent, Agriculture for the Kan- 
sas Common Schools . . . Topeka, Kansas State Printing Plant, 1940. 


(309) 
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Cuampers, Liuoyp W., Original Ideas in Magic. Topeka, Chambers Magic 
Company [c1941]. 

Cuase County Historica, Socrery, Chase County Historical Sketches, Vol. 1. 
{Emporia, Emporia Gazette, 1940.] 

Cump, Mrs. Lyp1a Maria (Francis), The Kansas Emigrants. (In her Autumnal 
Leaves . . . , pp. 302-363. New York, C. S. Francis and Company, 1857.) 

CHRISTENSEN, Estuer E., An Old Fashioned Christmas in the Blue Valley of 
Kansas. N. p., 1940. 

Ciark County CHapTer oF THE Kansas Strate Historica, Society, Notes on 
Early Clark County, Kansas, Vol. 1, No. 1, July 1939-August 1940. Re- 
printed from The Clark County Clipper. 

Crioucn, Frank C., William Allen White of Emporia. New York, Whittlesey 
House [c1941]. 

CorennaAver, Ferne L., and Cuartes B. Rogers, Hutchinson in the Arkansas 
Valley. No impr. [c1940]. 

Covert, Atice Lent, The Months of Rain. New York, H. C. Kinsey and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1941. 

Cox, Grorce, Your Probate Court, a Story of the Every Day Work of the 
Wallace County Probate Court: Its History, Organization and Function. 
{Horton, Little Red Book Publishers, 1939.] 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN ReEvoLUTION, Kansas Sociery, Proceedings of the 
Forty-Third Annual State Conference, El Dorado, March 25, 26, 27, 1941. 
No impr. 

Davinson, LaLtaH SHERMAN, South of Joplin; Story of a Tri-State Diggin’s. 
New York, W. W. Norton and Company, Inc. [c1939]. 

Day, ArrHur Grove, Coronado’s Quest; the Discovery of the Southwestern 
States. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1940. 

Dick, Everett Newron, Vanguards of the Frontier, a Social History of the 
Northern Plains and Rocky Mountains From the Earliest White Contacts 
to the Coming of the Homemaker. New York, D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1941. 

Dose, JAMES Franx, The Longhorns. Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 
1941. 

Donocuur, Davin, The Location of Quivira. Reprinted from Panhandle Plains 
Historical Review, 1940. 

Exuis, Epwarp 8., The Life of Kit Carson, Hunter, Trapper, Guide, Indian 
Agent and Colonel U.S. A. New York, The American News Company, 1889. 

Finney, WarrEN W., The Farmers’ Unjust Tax Burden. (Emporia?, 19307] 

Gaaiiarpo, Domenico, The Kansas Industrial Court, an Experiment in Com- 
pulsory Arbitration. Lawrence [The University of Kansas Press], 1941. 

Gupin, Wru1aM, Notes on Colorado, and Its Inscription in the Physical Geog- 
raphy of the North American Continent. [London, Witherby and Com- 
pany, 1870.] 

GuapsTonE, Tuomas §., Bilder und Skizzen aus Kansas . . . Leipzig, Ar- 
noldische Buchhandlung, 1857. 

Go.pen, Mrs. Emma Bauer, The Kindergarten Curriculum. Chicago, Morgan- 
Dillon and Company [c1940]. 

Gotpen, JoHN R., Church Officers’ Guide. N. p. [The Standard Publishing 
Company, ¢1940]. 
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Gowans, James Watter, Twenty-five Years of the Kansas State Teachers As- 
sociation . . . an Address January 31, 1941. [Published by the friends 
of F. L. Pinet for private distribution, April 1, 1941.) 

HamMmonp, Georce P., and Acariro Rey, Narratives of the Coronado Expedi- 
tion of 1540-1542. Albuquerque, The University of New Mexico Press, 1940. 

Hankins, JouHn Erskine, The Life and Works of George Turbervile. Law- 
rence, University of Kansas, 1940. (Humanistic Studies, No. 25.) 

Hertzier, ArTHUR E., The Doctor and His Patients; the American Domestic 
Scene as Viewed by the Family Doctor. New York, Harper and Brothers 
[{c1940]. 

HistoricaL Recorps Survey, Kansas, Inventory of the County Archives of 
Kansas . . . No.70, Osage County (Lyndon). Topeka, The Kansas His- 
torical Records Survey, 1941. 

, Inventory of the County Archives of Kansas . . . No. 89, Shaw- 
nee County (Topeka). Topeka, The Kansas Historical Records Survey, 
December, 1940. 

, Osage County Commissioners’ Journal—Vol. “C,” 1877-1882. Typed. 

Hornvitte, Mrs. Jutia Simons, The Awakening of Dennis O’Day; the Story 
of a Boy. [(Chicago, n. p., 1940.) 

Howianp, Ina B., Give Me the Light. [Junction City, The Sentinel Printery 
Print] 1940. 

Ho.ianp, RayMonp Prunty, My Gun Dogs. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany [c1929]. 

—, Nip and Tuck. Philadelphia, The Penn Publishing Company [c1939]. 

Hucues, Lancston, The Big Sea, an Autobiography. New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1940. 

Hucues, THomas We.LBuRN, Was Jesus Guilty? or the Legal Aspects of the 
Trial and Crucifixion of Jesus. Topeka, Voiland Publishing Company, 1927. 

Kansas Acapemy or Science, Transactions, Vol. 43. Topeka, Kansas State 
Printing Plant, 1940. 

Kansas AutHors Crus, Quotation Year Book 1940. No impr. 

{Kansas City, St. Mary’s Church], 1940 Annual; The Bells of St. Mary’s. 
[Kansas City, Kan., City Printing Company, 1940.] 

Kansas FEepERATION OF WoMEN’s Ciuss, Division or Lrrerature, A Compila- 
tion of Poems [1938-1939]. No impr. 

Kansas Lecistative CounciL, Research DepartMENT, Absentee Voting 
{[Topeka, 1941.] (Publication, No. 109, January, 1941.) Mimeographed. 

, Analysis of State Printing Costs. (Publication, No. 111, February, 
1941.) Mimeographed. 

, Claims Against the State; Adjustment and Allowance of Claims 
Against the State of Kansas; Claims Practices in Other States, and Appli- 
cation of Possible Procedures to the Kansas Situation. (Publication, No. 
106, November, 1940.) Mimeographed. 

, Free Textbook Programs; Survey of Legislation and Administrative 
Practices, Method of Financing and Installation in Other States, and Possible 
Application to Kansas. (Publication, No. 103, November, 1940.) Mimeo- 
graphed. 

, Over-all Tax Limitation; the Problem of Application in Kansas, and a 
Summary of the Laws of Other States . . . (Publication, No. 110, Jan- 
uary, 1941.) Mimeographed. 
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, Personal Property Taxation in Kansas; Part I, Policy and Administra- 
tion . . . (Publication, No. 100, July, 1940.) Mimeographed. 

, Premarital Examination Laws . . . (Publication, No. 108, January, 
1941.) Mimeographed. 

, Reorganization of Kansas State Financial Administration. (Publication, 
No. 104, November, 1940.) Mimeographed. 

, State Registration and Licensing of Architects; Survey of General 
Types and Salient Features of Laws of Other States and Fundamentals of 
Registration Procedure. (Publication, No. 107, January, 1941.) Mimeo- 
graphed. 

, State Regulation of Weights and Measures, Review of Present Ad- 
ministrative Organization in Kansas, Possibilities for a More Comprehensive 
and Coérdinated System, and Regulation in Other States. (Publication, No. 
105, November, 1940.) Mimeographed. 

Kansas Magazine, 1941. Manhattan, Kansas State College Press, c1940. 

Kansas University, ENciisH DepartTMENT, Studies in English in Honor of 
Raphael Dorman O’Leary and Selden Lincoln Whitcomb. Lawrence, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, 1940. (Humanistic Studies, Vol. 6, No. 4.) 

Kansas University, Stare Geovocica, Survey, Resource-Full Kansas. By 
Kenneth K. Landes and Oren R. Bingham. [Topeka, Kansas State Printing 
Plant] 1940. 

Kitcu, Kennetu (Victor Houmes, pseud.), Salt of the Earth, With an Intro- 
duction by William Allen White. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1941. 

Leacue or Kansas Municipauitigs, Federal, State, County, and Township 1940 ; 
General Election Supplement to 1939-1940; Kansas Directory of Public Offi- 
cials. Lawrence, League of Kansas Municipalities, 1940. 

, Kansas Directory of Public Officials (Federal, State, County, City, 
School, and Township), and Index to Counties and Cities. Lawrence, League 
of Kansas Municipalities, 1941. 

LecaL Directories PustisHinae Company, The Kansas Legal Directory, 1941. 
Springfield, Ill., Legal Directories Publishing Company, c1940. 

Lino, L. R., Medieval Latin Studies: Their Nature and Possibilities. Lawrence 
[University of Kansas Press], 1941. 

LowrTuHer, Cuartes C., Dodge City, Kansas. Philadelphia, Dorrance and Com- 
pany [c1940]. 

McCurntock, MarsHatu, The Story of the Mississippi. New York, Harper and 
Brothers [c1941]. 

Marion, Kansas. Shawnee, Okla., The Printing Bureau, March, 1926. 

MarkuaM, R[evsen] H., The Wave of the Past. Chapel Hill, The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1941. 

Martin, WitiiAM, “Out and Forward” or Recollections of the War of 1861 to 
1865. (Manhattan, Art Craft Printers, c1941.] 

Moore, Raymonp C., Ground-Water Resources of Kansas. (Lawrence, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, 1940.] (State Geological Survey of Kansas, Bulletin, No. 27.) 

NAISMITH, JAMES, Basketball; Its Origin and Development. New York, Asso- 
ciation Press, 1941. 

Norman, H. C., comp., [History of Hodgeman County]. Mimeographed 
{1941}. 
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Otson, AuMa Luise, Scandinavia; The Background for Neutrality. Phila- 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott Company [c1940}. 

Otson, Ernst WituiaM, Olof Olsson: The Man, His Work, and His Thought. 
Rock Island, Ill., Augustana Book Concern [1941]. 

ParrisH, Frep Louis, The Classification of Religions: Its Relation to the His- 
tory of Religions. (Scottdale, Pa., Herald Press, c1941.] 

Polk’s Emporia (Lyon County, Kansas) City Directory, 1938-1939, Including 
Lyon County. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, c1939. 

Polk's Leavenworth (Leavenworth County, Kansas) City Directory, 1939, In- 
cluding Leavenworth County. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, 
c1939. 

Polk’s Pittsburg (Crawford County, Kansas) City Directory, 1938. Kansas 
City, Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, c1938. 

Polk’s Salina (Saline County, Kansas) City Directory, 1929, Including Saline 
County Taxpayers. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, c1929. 

Polk’s Wichita (Kansas) City Directory, 1929, 1940. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. 
Polk and Company, c1929, c1940. 

Polk’s Winfield (Cowley County, Kansas) City Directory, 1939, Including 
Cowley County Taxpayers. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, 
1939. 

Rattway anp Locomotive Historica Socrery, Locomotives of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe System . . . Boston, The Railway and Locomotive 
Historical Society, Inc., 1939. 

Rascoz, Burton, Belle Starr “The Bandit Queen” . . . New York City, 
Random House, 1941. 

Ricu, Everett, William Allen White, the Man From Emporia. New York, 
Farrar and Rinehart, Inc. [c1941]. 

R6ONnNeEGARD, SAM, Salemsborg Fran Emigrationens Sverige Och Svensk-Amer- 
ikas Upp-Komst. Stockholm, Evangeliska Fosterlands-Stiftelsens [1940]. 

Scuroii, Sister M. Aurrep, Benedictine Monasticism as Reflected in the 
Warnefrid-Hildemar Commentaries on the Rule. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. 

Scorr, ANcELo C., A Boyhood in Old Carlyle. [Reprinted from The Iola 
Register] 1940. 

Sears, Erne M., Dear Yesterday. Los Angeles, Suttonhouse [c1939]. 

Shawnee Indians in Kansas. No impr. 

SHELDON, CHartes Monroe, Howard Chase, Red Hill, Kansas. New York, 
George H. Doran Company, c1918. 

, One of the Two. Chicago, Fleming H. Revell Company [c1898]. 

Srewart, Epwarp Lovetie, Poems of a Doctor. Kansas City, Mo., The Brown- 
White Company [c1940]. 

Srewart, Mrs. Grace Buss, Good Fairy, The. Chicago, The Reilly and Lee 
Company [c1930]. 

, In and Out of the Jungle. Boston, D. C. Heath and Company [c1922]. 

———, In the Jungle With Cheerups and the Quizies. Boston, Little, Brown, 
and Company, 1923. 

Srreeter, Froyp Bensamin, The Kaw; The Heart of a Nation. New York, 
Farrar and Rinehart [c1941]. 

Srrick.anp, F. P., Jn., A Grand Master Mason. N. p. [cl941]. 
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Tarr, Ropert, Across the Years on Mount Oread 1866 . . . 1941; An In- 
formal and Pictorial History of the University of Kansas. Lawrence, The 
University of Kansas, 1941. 

TatyMapcg, Sister Mary RapHagiia, Father Weikmann, Missionary of the 
Kansas Frontier: A Dissertation Submitted to the Graduate Faculty in 
Candidacy for the Degree of Master of Arts, Department of History, Uni- 
versity of Wichita. Typed. 

VestaL, Stantey, King of the Fur Traders; The Deeds and Deviliry of Pierre 
Esprit Radisson. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. 

, Writing Magazine Fiction. New York, Doubleday Doran and Com- 
pany, 1940. 

Wuire, Wrmu1am Linpsay, The Last Christmas Tree; A Broadcast Presented 
From the Finnish-Russian Front Christmas, 1989 . . . No impr. 

Wuirterorp, Guy L., Indian Archaeology in Saline County, Kansas. Salina, 
Consolidated [c1941]. 

Wicuita Reat Estate Boarp, Realtors Year Book, 1941. (Wichita, Wichita 
Real Estate Board, 1941.] 

WuutiaMs, Rosert R., and Tom D. Spies, Vitamin B (Thiamin) and Its Use in 
Medicine. New York, The Macmillan Company [c1938]. 

Wuison, Samuet, This Is My Kansas. Topeka, Kansas State Chamber of 
Commerce [1941]. 

Work Prosects ADMINISTRATION, Writers’ Program, Kansas, A Guide to Fort 
Scott, Kansas. Fort Scott, Monitor Binding and Printing Company [1940]. 

, A Guide to Hillsboro, Kansas. Hillsboro, The Mennonite Brethren 
Publishing House [1940]. 
——., Herington, Kansas. Herington, Chamber of Commerce [1941]. 


THE WEST 


[Apamr, Mrs. BerHenta ANGELINA (OweENs)], Dr. OQwens-Adair; Some of Her 
Life Experiences. (Portland, Ore., Mann & Beach, Printers, 19067] 

Biack, ELveanors, and Smney Rosertson, comps., Zhe Gold Rush Song Book, 
Comprising a Group of Twenty-five Authentic Ballads . . . San Francisco, 
The Colt Press, 1940. 

BonsaL, StepHEN, Edward Fitzgerald Beale, a Pioneer in the Path of Empire, 
1822-1903. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1912. 

Branp, Donatp D., and Frep E. Harvey, eds., So Live the Works of Men; 
Seventieth Anniversary Volume Honoring Edgar Lee Hewett. Albuquerque 
[The University of New Mexico Press], 1939. 

Briccs, Harotp Epwarp, Frontiers of the Northwest; a History of the Upper 
Missouri Valley. New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1940. 
Cot.ot, Grorce Henry Victor, A Journey in North America, Containing a Sur- 
vey of the Countries Watered by the Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri, and Other 
Affluing Rivers . . . Paris, Printed for Arthur Bertrand, 1826. 2 Vols., 

and Atlas. (Reprints of Rare Americana No. 4, Firenze, O. Lange, 1924.) 

Cross, Osporne, The March of the Mounted Riflemen, First United States 
Military Expedition to Travel the Full Length of the Oregon Trail From 
Fort Leavenworth to Fort Vancouver, May to October, 1849 . . . Glen- 
dale, Cal., The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1940. 

Fast, Howarp, The Last Frontier. New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce [1941]. 
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ForeMAN, Grant, ed., A Pathfinder in the Southwest; the Itinerary of Lieu- 
tenant A. W. Whipple During His Explorations for a Railway Route From 
Fort Smith to Los Angeles in the Years 1853 and 1854. Norman, University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1941. 

France, Grorce W., The Struggles for Life and Home in the Northwest. By a 
Pioneer Homebuilder. Life, 1865-1889. New York, J. Goldmann, 1890. 

GaRDINER, Dorotuy, West of the River. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1941. 

GoopHart, Grorce W., The Pioneer Life of George W. Goodhart, and His As- 
sociation With the Hudson’s Bay and American Fur Company’s Traders and 
Trappers; Trails of Early Idaho, as Told to Abraham C. Anderson. Cald- 
well, Idaho, Caxton Printers, 1940. 

Gree_y, ApoLpHUsS WasHINGTON, Reminiscences of Adventure and Service; a 
Record of Sixty-five Years. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927. 

Greco, Jos1an, Diary and Letters of Josiah Gregg; Southwestern Enterprises, 
1840-1847. Edited by Maurice Garland Fulton. Norman, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1941. 

GRINNELL, Georce Birp, Beyond the Old Frontier; Adventures of Indian-Fight- 
ers, Hunters, and Fur-Traders. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1913. 
Haren, LeRoy R., ed., Colorado Gold Rush, Contemporary Letters and Re- 
ports 1868-1859. Glendale, The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1941. (South- 

west Historical Series, Vol. 10.) 

, Pike’s Peak Gold Rush Guidebooks of 1859 by Luke Tierney, William 
B. Parsons, and Summaries of the Other Fifteen. Glendale, The Arthur H. 
Clark Company, 1941. (Southwest Historical Series, Vol. 9.) 

, and Cart Coxe Rister, Western America, The Exploration, Settle- 
ment, and Development of the Region Beyond the Mississippi. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941. 

Hu usert, ArcHer Butter, and Dororny Printup Hu pert, eds., Marcus Whit- 
man, Crusader. Part Three, 1843-1847. [Colorado Springs] The Stewart 
Commission of Colorado College and [Denver] the Denver Public Library 
[1941]. 

Ines, Evisau, Sketches of Early Life and Times in Kentucky, Missouri and 
Illinois. Springfield, Ill., Springfield Printing Company, 1883. 

JocKNick, Swney, Early Days on the Western Slope of Colorado and Camp- 
fire Chats With Otto Mears the Pathfinder From 1870 to 1883. Denver, The 
Carson-Harper Company, 1913. 

Lrrtiz, James A., Jacob Hamlin, a Narrative of His Personal Experiences as a 
Frontiersman, Missionary to the Indians and Erplorer . . . Salt Lake 
City, Juvenile Instructor Office, 1881. 

McKenna, James A., Black Range Tales Chronicling Sixty Years of Life and 
Adventures in the Southwest. New York, Wilson-Ericson, Inc., 1936. 

Maacaret, Hetene, Father De Smet Pioneer Priest of the Rockies. New York, 
Farrar and Rinehart, Inc. [c1940]. 

Murpuy, JoHN Mortimer, Rambles in North-Western America From the 
Pacific Ocean to the Rocky Mountains. London, Chapman and Hall, 1879. 

Smet, Prerre Jean ve, New Indian Sketches. New York, D. & J. Sadlier and 
Company, 1863. 

Spracue, Witu1aAM Forrest, Women and the West, a Short Social History. Bos- 
ton, The Christopher Publishing House [c1940]. 
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Tuomas, ALrrep Barnasy, Teodoro de Croix and the Northern Frontier of 
New Spain, 1776-1783 . . . Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1941. 
Varaas Zapata y LuxANn Ponze ve Leon, Dreco pe, First Exploration of Vargas 
into New Mezico, 1692. Translated, With Introduction and Notes by J. 
Manuel Espinosa . . . Albuquerque, The University of New Mexico 
Press, 1940. 
GENEALOGY AND LOCAL HISTORY 


Appot, ABIEL, and Assot, EpHRAIM, comps., A Genealogical Register of the 
Descendants of George Abbot, of Andover; George Abbot, of Rowley; 
Thomas Abbot, of Andover; Arthur Abbot, of Ipswich; Robert Abbot, of 
Branford, Ct., and George Abbot, of Norwalk, Ct. Boston, James Munroe 
and Company, 1847. 

ApaMs, WILLIAM Freperick, Commodore Joshua Barney . . . Also a Com- 
pilation of Genealogical Material Relating to Commodore Barney's Ancestors 
and Descendants . . . Springfield, Mass., Privately Printed, 1912. 

Axers, Georce W., The Story of the Akers Family; Biographical and Autobio- 
graphical, 1764-1924. No impr. 

AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN Society, Proceedings at the Annual Meeting, Held in 
Worcester, October 18, 1939. Worcester, Mass., Published by the Society, 
1940. 

AMERICAN CLAN Grecor Socrery, Year Book Containing the Proceedings of the 
Thirty-first Annual Gathering. Richmond, Va. [Cussons, May and Co., 
c1941]. 

AMERICAN HistoricaL Company, Inc., comp., Rand, Hale, Strong and Allied 
Families, a Genealogical Study With the Autobiography of Nettie Hale 
Rand. New York, The American Historical Company, Inc., 1940. 

, Shull, Burdsall, Stockton and Allied Families. Compiled and privately 
published for Rena Shull McCahan. New York, The American Historical 
Publishing Company, Inc., 1940. 

Anperson, Mary AvupentT1a SmituH, Ancestry and Posterity of Joseph Smith 
and Emma Hale . . . Independence, Mo. [Herald Publishing House], 
1929. 

ArMstTRONG, ZELLA, The History of Hamilton County and Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, Vol. 2. Chattanooga, The Lookout Publishing Company [c1940]. 
ARNOLD, ELISHA STEPHEN, comp., The Arnold Memorial; William Arnold of 
Providence and Pawtuzet 1587-1675 and a Genealogy of His Descendants. 

Rutland, Vt., The Tuttle Publishing Company, Inc., 1935. 

Avcur, Epwin P., Family History and Genealogy of the Descendants of Robert 
Augur of New Haven Colony. Middletown, Conn. [Press of Pelton and 
King], 1904. 

Banker, Howarp James, A Partial History and Genealogical Record of the 
Bancker or Banker Families of America . . . (Rutland, The Tuttle Com- 
pany] 1909. 

BaASKERVILL, Patrick Hamitton, The Hamiltons of Burnside, North Carolina, 
and Their Ancestors and Descendants. Richmond, Va., Wm. Ellis Jones’ 
Sons, Inc., 1916. 

Benjamin Franklin Shambaugh as Iowa Remembers Him, 1871-1940. Iowa City, 
The State Historical Society of Iowa, 1941. 
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Bevier, KatHertne, The Bevier Family, a History of the Descendants of Louis 
Bevier Who Came From France to America in 1675 . . . New York, 
Tobias A. Wright, 1916. 

Biographical Encyclopedia of Ohio of the Nineteenth Century. Cincinnati, 
Galaxy Publishing Company, 1876. 

BLAN KENBECKLER, WiLLiAM P., Blankenbeckler Family of Southwest Virginia 
and Related Families. Nickelsville, Va., Service Printery, c1941. 

Bonn, Beverty W., Jr., The Foundations of Ohio, Vol. 1. Columbus, Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society, 1941. 

BonTELLE, JoHN Atonzo, The Burke and Alvord Memorial. A Genealogical 
Account of the Descendants of Richard Burke of Sudbury, Massachusetts. 
Boston, Henry W. Dutton and Son, 1864. 

Bostonian Society, Proceedings and Report of the Annual Meeting, January 
21, 1941. Boston, 1941. 

Brackett, Hersert I., Brackett Genealogy, Descendants of Anthony Brackett 
of Portsmouth and Captain Richard Brackett of Braintree . . . Wash- 
ington, D. C., H. I. Brackett, 1907. 

Brarnarp, Homer WortTHincton, comp., A Survey of the Ishams in England 
and America. Eight Hundred and Fifty Years of History and Genealogy. 
Rutland, The Tuttle Publishing Company, Inc., 1938. 

Branot, Francis Burke, and Henry VoLKMAR GuMMERE, Byways and Boule- 
vards in and About Historic Philadelphia. Philadelphia, Corn Exchange 
National Bank [c1925]. 

BricHaM, Mrs. Emma E. (Neat), Neal Family. Springfield, Mass., n. p., 1938. 

BurieicH, Cuartes, The Genealogy of the Burley or Burleigh Family of 
America. Portland, B. Thurston and Company, 1880. 

Butier, Bryant Ormonpo, The Butler Family of Lebanon, Connecticut. An 
Account of the Ancestry and Descendants of Patrick Butler and Mercy 
Bartlett. Rutland, The Tuttle Company, 1934. 

Carson, Hampton L., A History of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, The Society, 1940. 2 Vols. 

CHAPMAN, FrepericK WiituiaM, T'he Coit Family; or the Descendants of John 
Coit, Who Appears Among the Settlers of Salem, Massachusetts, in 1638, 
at Gloucester in 1644, and at New London Connecticut, in 1650. Hartford, 
The Case, Lockwood and Brainard Company, 1874. 

Cooxs, Harriet RutH (Waters), The Driver Family: A Genealogical Mem- 
oir of the Descendants of Robert and Phebe Driver, of Lynn, Massachusetts. 
New York, Printed for the author, 1889. 

Coons, Witu1am Sotyman, Koon and Coons Families of Eastern New York, a 
History of the Descendants of Matthias Kuntz and Samuel Kuhn 
Rutland, The Tuttle Publishing Company, Inc. [1937]. 

Cox, Louis S., comp., The Cox Families of Holderness . . . Brattleboro, 
Stephen Daye Press, 1939. 

Curtin, Jeremiah, Memoirs of. Madison, The State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin, 1940. (Wisconsin Biography Series, Vol. 2.) 

Davis, Harry ALExaNbDER, The Davis Family (Davies and David) in Wales and 
America. Washington, D. C., Harry Alexander Davis, 1927. 
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Dotman, Paut Haroip, comp., The Dolman Compendium A. D. 1340-1940. 
Denver, Privately Published by the Dolman Family Association, 1940. 

Dovucuerty, WiLu1AM C., Family History of James Dougherty and Lineage of 
Descent. Nickelsville, Va., Service Printery [c1930]. 

Dow, Rosert Piercy, The Book of Dow, Genealogical Memoirs of the Descend- 
ants of Henry Dow, 1637, Thomas Dow, 1639, and Others of the Name, Im- 
migrants to America During Colonial Times, Also the Allied Family of 
Mudd. Claremont, N. H., Robert P. Dow, John W. Dow and Susan F. Dow, 
1929. 

Dutcu Setters Socrery or AtBany, Yearbook, Vol. 16, 1940-1941. Albany, 
n. p., 1940. 

Dwieut, BensaMin W., The History of the Descendants of John Dwight of 
Dedham, Massachusetts, Vol. 1. New York, John F. Trow and Son, 1874. 
East TENNESSEB Historicat Society, Publications 1-12, 1929-1940. Knoxville, 

East Tennessee Historical Society [1929-1940]. 12 Vols. 

Eccieston, Lester ALLEN, Southwick-McMillen Genealogy Chart No. 1. No 
impr., 1938. 

Erwin, Mrs. Lucy Lang, comp., The Ancestry of William Clopton of York 
County, Virginia, With Records of Some of His Descendants to Which Are 
Added Royal Lines; Magna Carta Sureties . . . (Rutland, The Tuttle 
Publishing Company, Inc., ¢1939.] 

FarrFietp, Historica, Pusiications Commiurresz, Fairfield Connecticut Ter- 
centenary, 1639-1939. Fairfield, Fairfield Tercentenary Committee, 1940. 
FarMenr, JoHN, An Historical Sketch of Amherst in the County of Hillsborough, 
in New Hampshire . . . Amherst, Printed by Richard Boylston, 1820. 
FuLattanps, Lone Istanp, Rerormep DutcH Cuurcu, /nscriptions on Tomb- 
stones in Cemetery of . . . and Private Cemeteries Adjacent. (Kings 

County Genealogical Club Collection, Vol. 1, No. 2, July, 1882.) 

Foster, JoserH, ed., London Marriage Licenses, 1521-1869. London, Bernard 
Quaritch, 1887. 

ForuercitL, Aucustus BrinG.anp, and JoHN Marx Navots, Virginia Tar 
Payers 1782-87 ; Other Than Those Published by the United States Census 
Bureau. N. p., 1940. 

Fowter, Grover Parsons, The House of Fowler, a History of the Fowler 
Families of the South . . . Hickory, N. C., Fowler, 1940. 

Fries, ApELawwe L., ed., Records of the Moravians in North Carolina. Vol. 6, 
1784-1792. Raleigh, The North Carolina Historical Commission, 1941. 

GarpDINER, Mase. HensHaw, and ANN HensHAw Garpiner, Chronicles of Old 
Berkeley, a Narrative History of a Virginia County From Its Beginnings to 
1926. Durham, N. C., The Seeman Press, 1938. 

GrorceTOWN, Marne, Vital Records to the Year 1892. Published under au- 
thority of the Maine Historical Society, 1939. 

Guwpincs, Minor §S., The Giddings Family: or, The Descendants of George 
Giddings, Who Came From St. Albans, England, to Ipswich, Massachusetts, 
in 1636. Hartford, The Case, Lockwood and Brainard Company, 1882. 

Greetey, Georce Hiram, Genealogy of the Greely-Greeley Family. Boston 
{Frank Wood, Printer], 1905. 

GreeNE, KatHerine Giass, Winchester, Virginia, and Its Beginnings, 1743-1814 

. Strasburg, Va., Shenandoah Publishing House, 1926. 
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Haxes, Harry, The Hakes Family. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. [R. Baur and Son], 1886. 

Harris, Wmi1am Samuet, The Harris Family. Thomas Harris, in Ipswich, 
Massachusetts, in 1636 and Some of His Descendants . . . Nashua, N. H., 
Printed for the Author by Barker and Bean, 1883. 

Harvey, Carrie K., and Ciara M. Kewiocc, History of Bristol, Vermont, 1762- 
1940. No impr. 

Havens, Henry C., The Havens Family in New Jersey With Additional Notes 
on the Tilton, Fielder, Hance, Osborn, Davison, Cox and Gifford Families 

[Trenton, N. J., Phillips and Godshalk Co., ¢1933.] 

Herrman, Francis B., Historical Register of Officers of the Continental Army 
During the War of the Revolution April, 1775, to December, 1783. New, 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. Washington, D. C., The Rare Book Shop 
Publishing Company, Inc., 1914. 

HickMan, Sytvester, Genealogy of the Hickman Family Beginning With Roger 
Hickman of Kent County, Delaware. Chicago, Cameron, Amberg and Com- 
pany, 1907. 

Hicerns, Mrs. Karuertne Cuapin, Richard Higgins, a Resident and Pioneer 
Settler at Plymouth and Eastham, Massachusetts, and at Piscataway, New 
Jersey, and His Descendants. Worcester, Mass., Printed for the Author, 1918. 

, Supplement to Richard Higgins and His Descendants. Worcester, 
Mass., Printed for the Author, 1924. 

Historical and Biographical Album of the Chippewa Valley, Wisconsin 
Chicago, A. Warner, 1891-1892. 

HisroricaL AND PuitosopHicaL Society or Onto, Annual Report for the Year 
Ending December, 1940. Cincinnati, 1940. 

Historica. Research Bureau, Historical and Biographical Sketch of the Clem- 
ens, Clement(s), Clemons, Clementz, Klement(s) Family. Mimeographed. 

Historica, Sociery or Montana, Contributions to, Vol. 10, 1940. The Fort 
Benton Journal, 1854-1856, and the Fort Sarpy Journal, 1855-1856. Helena, 
Mont., Naegele Printing Company [c1941]. 

HoenstTINngE, Fioyp G., Military Services and Genealogical Records of Soldiers 
of Blair County, Pennsylvania. (Harrisburg, Pa., The T'elegraph Press] 1940. 

Ho.pen, Freperic A., Genealogy of the Descendants of Banfield Capron, From 
A. D. 1660 to A.D. 1859. Boston, George C. Rand and Avery, 1859. 

Hvuavenor Society or Sourn Carona, Transactions, No. 45. Charleston, 8.C., 
Published by Order of the Society, 1940. 

John Crosby of Yorkshire and Some of His Descendants 1440-1940. Hartford, 
Privately Printed by Albert Hutchings Crosby, 1940. 

JoHNsSON, ALFRED, History and Genealogy of One Line of Descent From Cap- 
tain Edward Johnson, Together With His English Ancestry 1500-1914. Bos- 
ton, The Stanhope Press, 1914. 

KavurrMan, Cuaries Faxs, A Genealogy and History of the Kauffman-Coff- 
man Families of North America, 1584 to 1987. York, Pa., The Author 
{c1940}. 

Krrrrepce, Mase. T., The Kittredge Family in America. Rutland, The Tuttle 
Publishing Company, Inc. [Pref. 1936]. 

LANGWORTHY, WILLIAM FRANKLIN, The Langworthy Family: Some Descend- 
ants of Andrew and Rachel (Hubbard) Langworthy Who Were Married at 
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Newport, Rhode Island, November 3, 1658. Hamilton, N. Y., William F. 
and Orthello S. Langworthy [1940]. 

Le Mar, Harotp Druex, History of the Lamar or Lemar Paty in America. 
Omaha, Cockle Printing Company, c1941. 

Lewis, Mrs. ANNA (Wox), Family History of Peter Jones, Sr., and John Jones 
of Hampshire County, (W) Virginia, Thru Their Ohio Descendants. Typed. 
July, 1940. 

Lorp, JouN Kina, A History of the Town of Hanover, New Hampshire. N.p., 
The Dartmouth Press, 1928. 

McKee, Mrs. Frorence McCutcueon, comp., The McCutcheon [Cutcheon] 
Family Records, Allied Families of McClary, Tripp, Brome and Critchett 

Grand Rapids, Commonwealth Printing Company, 1931. 

Marcy, ExuizasetH Eunice Smita, Facts and Fancies of Family History. Ev- 
anston, Bowman Publishing Company, 1911. 

MarYLAND, Provincia Court, Proceedings 1666-1670. Baltimore, Maryland 
Historical Society, 1940. (Archives of Maryland, Vol. 57.) 

MassacHvusetts Historicat Society, Proceedings October, 1932-May, 1986, Vol. 
65. Boston, Society, 1940. 

Martuer, Frepertc Grecory, The Refugees of 1776 From Long Island to Con- 
necticut. Albany, J. B. Lyon Company, 1913. 

Mears, JAMES Ecpert, Hacks Neck and Its People, Past and Present. Chicago, 
c1937. Mimeographed. 

Mercer, Henry C., The Bible in Iron or Pictured Stoves and Stove Plates of 
the Pennsylvania Germans . . . 2d ed., Revised, Corrected and Enlarged 
by Horace M. Mann. Doylestown, Pa., The Bucks County Historical So- 
ciety, 1941. 

Muppiesex County Historica, Sociery, President’s Address, Annual Reports 
Secretary, Treasurer; List of Officers and Members. [Middletown, Pelton 
and King, April, 1940.] 

Moors, Howarp Parker, A Genealogy of the First Five Generations in America 
of the Long Family . . . (Rutland, The Tuttle Company, 1935.] 

Mount VerRNon Lapies’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNION, Annual Report 1940. 
Mount Vernon, Va. [c1940]. 

Name and Family of Fairchild, The. No impr. 

NaTIonaL Society DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN CoLonists, Lineage Book, Vols. 
1-5, 1929-1939. Washington, D. C. [Press of Judd and Detweiler, Inc.], 
1929-1939. 

, Year Book, 1930, 1933, 1934, 1936, 2nd, 5th, 6th, 8th. 4 Vols. No impr. 

NationaL Society or Daucuters or Cotoni1aL Wars, [Membership List and 
Index of Ancestors With Brief Histories of National and State Organiza- 
tions]. [Somerville, Mass., Somerville Printing Company] 1941. 

Nationa. Society Unirep States Daucuters or 1812, News-Letter, June, 1915- 
March, 1941. Washington, D.C. 

New Enc.ianp Society In THE City or New York, One Hundred and Thirty- 
Fifth Annual Report for the Year 1940. No impr. 

New Hampsuire (Province), Probate Records. . . . Vol. 8, 1764-1767. Pub- 
lished by the State of New Hampshire, 1940. (State Papers Series, Vol. 38.) 

New Patrz, N. Y., Rerormep DutcH Cuurcn, Records . . . Containing an 
Account of the Organization of the Church and the Registers of Consistories, 
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Members, Marriages and Baptisms. [New York, The Knickerbocker Press, 
¢1896.] (Collections of the Holland Society of New York, Vol. 3.) 

[New York GENEALOGICAL AND BiocrapuHicaL Society), Records of the Dutch 
Reform Church of Port Richmond, S.I. . . . New York, Printed for the 
Society, 1909. 

Norru, Dexter, John North of Farmington, Connecticut, and His Descendants 
, Washington, D. C. [Concord, N. H., Rumford Press], 1921. 

Noyes, Sysit, and others, comps., Genealogical Dictionary of Maine and New 
Hampshire. Portland, Maine, The Southworth-Anthoensen Press, 1928-1939. 

Outo, ApsuTanT General, Roster of Ohio Soldiers in the War of 1812. [Col- 
umbus] The Adjutant General of Ohio, 1916. 

Panhandle-Plains Historical Review. Vol. 13, 1940. Canyon, Tex., The Pan- 
handle-Plains Historical Society, c1940. 

Perersen, WiuiiaM J., Jowa; The Rivers of Her Valleys. Iowa City, The State 
Historical Society of Iowa, 1941. 

Pintarp, Joun, Letters From John Pintard to His Daughter Eliza Noel Pintard 
Davidson 1816-1833. New York, New York Historical Society, 1941. Vols. 
3, 4. 

Quinn, Sitvanus Jackson, The History of the City of Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia. Richmond, Va., The Hermitage Press, Inc., 1908. 

Reames, O. K., History of Zanesfield and Sketches of the Interesting and His- 
torical Places of Logan County, Ohio. No impr. 

Rix, Guy Scosy, History and Genealogy of Deacon Joseph Eastman of Hadley, 
Massachusetts, Grandson of Roger Eastman of Salisbury, Massachusetts. 
Westfield, Mass., M. Emily Eastman [1908]. 

, comp., History and Genealogy of the Eastman Family of America 
Concord, N. H. [Press of Ira C. Evans], 1901. 2 Vols. 

Sr. Pauw’s Parish, Hanover Country, Virainia, The Vestry Book 1706-1786. 
Transcribed and Edited by C. G. Chamberlayne. Richmond, Va., The 
Library Board, 1940. 

Sanrorp, Caruton E., Thomas Sanford, The Emigrant to New England; An- 
cestry, Life and Descendants. Rutland, The Tuttle Company [cl911]. 2 
Vols. 

Sarcent, Epwin Everett, Sargent Records. William Sargent of Ipswich, New- 
bury, Hampton, Salisbury and Amesbury, New England, United States, With 
His Descendants and Their Intermarriages, and Other Sargent Branches. St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., The Caledonian Company, 1899. 

SuHaw, ALexanpeR Macxkintosu, Historical Memoirs of the House and Clan of 
Mackintosh and of the Clan Chattan. London, R. Clay, Sons, and Taylor, 
1880. 2 Vols. 

Suaw, S. C., Sketches of Wood County: Its Early History: As Embraced 
In and Connected With Other Counties of West Virginia. Also Brief Ac- 
counts of First Settlers and Their Descendants . . . Parkersburg, W. Va., 
George Elletson, 1878. Reprinted 1932 by W. Guy Tetrick. 

Srrrerson, JosepH Cartyte, The Secession Movement in North Carolina. 
Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1939. (The James 
Sprunt Studies in History and Political Science, Vol. 23, No. 2.) 

Sxaccs, Marvin Lucian, North Carolina Boundary Disputes Involving Her 
Southern Line. Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1941. 


21—3781 
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(The James Sprunt Studies in History and Political Science, Vol. 25, No. 1.) 

Smiru, Epwarp CuHurcu, and Puiwip Mack Smita, A History of the Town of 
Middlefield, Massachusetts. Privately Printed. [Menosha, Wis., George 
Banta Publishing Company] 1924. 

Sir, Expert, The Descendants of Joel Jones . . . Also the Descendants 
of Lemuel Smith . . . Rutland, The Tuttle Company, 1925. 

Socrery or CotoniaL Wars, An Index of Ancestors and Roll of Members. New 
York, Published by Authority of the General Assembly, 1922. 

Sociery or Mayrirower Descenpants, Inpiana, Twenty-Fifth Anniversary. 
N. p., 1940. 

Society or THE CinctnNAtTI, Roster 1941. N. p., Published by the Society, 1941. 

Sons or THE Revo.ution, New York, Reports and Proceedings July 1, 1939, 
to June 30, 1940. No impr. 

Southwest Virginia and the Valley, Historical and Biographical. Roanoke, Va., 
A. D. Smith and Company, 1892. 

Speer, Rotto Crayton, . . . The Family of Michael Speer of Scott County, 
Virginia, at Speer’s Ferry . . . Typed. 

Spracue, WarrEN VINCENT, Sprague Families in America 1913. Additional 
Families 1940. Mimeographed. 

Sranton, Witi1aM A., A Record, Genealogical, Biographical, Statistical, of 
Thomas Stanton, of Connecticut and His Descendants, 1635-1891. Albany, 
Joel Munsell’s Sons, 1891. 

SrepHens, Dan V., ed., Stephens Family Genealogies, Peter-Joshua-William- 
Alexander, 1690-1938. Rev. ed. Fremont, Neb., Hammond and Stephens 
Company, 1940. 

SrroseL, Puiuipe A., ed., Memorial Volume to Commemorate the Semi-Cen- 
tennial Anniversary of the Hartwick Lutheran Synod, of the State of New 
York. Philadelphia, Lutheran Publication Society, 1881. 

Swisuer, Jacos A., Jowa, Land of Many Mills. Iowa City, The State His- 
torical Society of Iowa, 1940. 

Tatcorr, SesAsTiAN VIsscHER, Genealogical Notes of New York and New 
England Families. Albany, Weed, Parsons and Company, 1883. 

TarBeLL, Mrs. Winrietp Scorr, History of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution of Colorado 1894-1941. No impr. 

Tarrytown, N. Y., First Rerormep Cuurcn, First Record Book of the “Old 
Dutch Church of Sleepy Hollow” Organized in 1697 . . . [Yonkers, N. Y.] 
Yonkers Historical and Library Association, 1901. 

TuHompson, BENJAMIN F., History of Long Island; Containing an Account of 
the Discovery and Settlement ; With Other Important and Interesting Mat- 
ters . . . New York, E. French, 1839. 

Utstrer County Historica, Socrery (New York), Proceedings 1939-1940. 
Kingston, N. Y., Published by the Society [1941]. 

VINELAND HistToricaL AND ANTIQUARIAN Society, Annual Report for the Year 
Ending October 2nd, 1940. Vineland, N. J., n. p., 1940. 

WaLpEeN, BLancueE L., Pioneer Families of the Midwest, Vol. 2. Athens, Ohio, 
1941. 

Ware, Mrs. Joserutne S., comp., The Lancaster Genealogy; Record of Joseph 
Lancaster of Amesbury, Massachusetts, and Some of His Descendants. [Rut- 
land, The Tuttle Company] n.d. 
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WasHINcTON (Ter.), Governors, Messages of the Governors of the Territory 
of Washington to the Legislative Assembly, 1854-1889. Seattle, University 
of Washington Press, 1940. 

WasHincTon Srate Historica, Society, Building a State, Washington 1889- 
1939. (Tacoma, Pioneer Inc., c1940.] 

Weeks, Rosert D., Genealogy of the Family of George Weekes, of Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, 1635-1650: With Some Information in Regard to Other 
Families of the Name . . . Newark, Press of L. J. Hardham, 1885-1892. 
2 Vols. 

WEISENBURGER, Francis P., The Passing of the Frontier 1825-1850. Columbus, 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, 1941. (The History of 
the State of Ohio, Vol. 3.) 

West, EpirH Wi.ttovcHsy Goopman, The Goodmans of Bolton, New York, 
Their Ancestry and Descendants. Glen Falls, N. Y., The Goodmans, 1930. 
West Texas Historica, Association, Year Book, Vol. 16, October, 1940. Abi- 

lene, Tex., West Texas Historical Association, 1940. 
West Vircin1A, State DEPARTMENT OF ARCHIVES AND History, Biennial Report 
1938-1940. No impr. 

West Virginia Blue Book 1940. (Charleston, W. Va., Jarrett Printing Com- 
pany, 1940.] 

WimertH, James Littarp, Wilmot, Wilmoth, Wilmeth. Philadelphia, 1940. 
{Charlotte, N. C., Printed by Washburn Printing Company.] 

Winsiow, Hartie Lov, and JosepH R. H. Moore, Camp Morton 1861-1865, 
Indianapolis Prison Camp. Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Society, 1940 

WoopMan, Cyrus, The Woodmans of Buxton, Maine. Boston, Printed for 
private use by David Clapp and Son, 1874. 


DIRECTORIES 


Albuquerque (New Mexico) City Directory, 1939, 1940. El Paso, Hudspeth Di- 
rectory Company Inc., c1939, c1940. 2 Vols. 

Ardmore (Carter County, Oklahoma) City Directory, 1939. Kansas City, Mo., 
R. L. Polk and Company, c1938. 

Austin (Texas) City Directory, 1940. Houston, Morrison and Fourmy Direc- 
tory Company, c1939. 

Bartlesville (Washington County, Oklahoma) City Directory, 1935, Including 
Washington County and Caney and Strikeaxe Townships in Osage County 
Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, c1935. 

Birmingham (Alabama) City Directory, 1935. [Birmingham] R. L. Polk and 
Company, c1935. 

Blackwell (Kay County, Oklahoma) City Directory, 1936, Including Kay 
County Taxpayers. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, c1936 
Boston (Massachusetts) City Directory, 1936. Boston, Sampson and Murdock 

Publishers, ¢1936. 

Burlington (Iowa) City Directory, 1930. Rockford, Ill., McCoy Directory 
Company, c1930. 

Carthage (Jasper County, Missouri) City Directory, 1937, Including Jasper 
County. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, ¢1937. 

Chickasha (Grady County, Oklahoma) City Directory, 1938, Including Grady 
County. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, ¢1938. 
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Cincinnati (Hamilton County, Ohio) City Directory, 1940. Cincinnati, Wil- 
liams Directory Company, c1939. 

Cleburne (Texas) City Directory, 1926. Dallas, R. L. Polk and Company, 
c1926. 

Colorado Springs (Colorado) City Directory, 1940, Including Manitou and 
Pikes Peak Region. Salt Lake City, R. L. Polk and Company, c1940. 

Corsicana (Navarro County, Texas) City Directory, 1938. Dallas, John F. 
Worley Directory Company, c1939. 

Council Bluffs (Pottawatomie County, lowa) City Directory, 1940. Omaha, 
R. L. Polk and Company, c1940. 

Dallas (Texas) City Directory, 1939, Including the Town of Highland Park 
and the City of University Park. Dallas, John F. Worley Directory Com- 
pany, c1939. 

Davenport (Iowa) City Directory, 1932, Including Bettendorf. Davenport, 
R. L. Polk and Company, c1932. 

Denver (Colorado) City Directory, 1936, 1938. Beary, Gazeteer Company, 
Inc., n.d. 2 Vols. 

Des Moines (Polk County, Iowa) City Directory, 1940, Including West Des 
Moines and Fort Des Moines. Omaha, R. L. Polk and Company, c1940. 
El Paso (Texas) City Directory, 1940. El Paso, Hudspeth Directory Company, 

c1940. 

Enid (Garfield County, Oklahoma) City Directory, 1938-39, Including Coving- 
ton and Garber, and Garfield County. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk and 
Company, c1938. 

Fort Smith (Sebastian County, Arkansas) City Directory, 1938. Dallas, R. L. 
Polk and Company, c1938. 

Fort Worth (Texas) City Directory, 1940. Dallas, Morrison and Fourmy Di- 
rectory Company, c1939. 

Fremont (Dodge County, Nebraska) City Directory, 1940. Omaha, R. L. Polk 
and Company, c1939. 

Grand Junction (Mesa County, Colorado) City Directory, 1939-1940, Including 
Mesa County. Salt Lake City, R. L. Polk and Company, c1939. 

Hastings (Adams County, Nebraska) City Directory, 1939. Omaha, R. L. Polk 
and Company, c1939. 

Houston (Texas) City Directory, 1940. Houston, Morrison and Fourmy Di- 
rectory Company, c1940. 

Joplin (Jasper County, Missouri) City Directory, 1939, 1940. Kansas City, Mo., 
R. L. Polk and Company, c1939, c1940. 2 Vols. 

Kansas City (Missouri) City Directory, 1939, 1940, Including North Kansas 
City. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, c1939, c1940. 2 Vols. 
Kearney (Buffalo County, Nebraska) City Directory, 1989-1940, Including 

Buffalo County Taxpayers. Omaha, R. L. Polk and Company, c1940. 

Keokuk (Iowa) City Directory, 1981. Rockford, Ill., McCoy Directory Com- 
pany, c1931. 

Lawton (Comanche County, Oklahoma) City Directory, 1987, Including Co- 
manche County. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, c1937. 

Lincoln (Lancaster County, Nebraska) City Directory, 1989, Including Burn- 
ham and West Lincoln. Omaha, R. L. Polk and Company, c1939. 

Little Rock and North Little Rock (Pulaski County, Arkansas) City Directory, 
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1939, Including Levy, Park Hill and Rose City. St. Louis, R. L. Polk and 
Company, c1939. 

Long Beach (California) City Directory, 1940. Long Beach, R. L. Polk and 
Company, ¢1940. 

Los Angeles (California) City Directory, 1988. Los Angeles, Los Angeles Di- 
rectory Company, c1938. 

Mason City (Iowa) City Directory, 1926. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk and 
Company, c1926. 

Memphis (Shelby County, Tennessee) City Directory, 1940. [Memphis] R. L. 
Polk and Company, c1940. 

Miami (Ottawa County, Oklahoma) City Directory, 1938, Including Com- 
merce, North Miami and Picher, Also Ottawa County. Kansas City, Mo., 
R. L. Polk and Company, c1938. 

Nashville (Tennessee) City Directory, 1924. [Nashville] Marshall-Bruce-Polk, 
c1924. 

Newark (New Jersey) City Directory, 19384. Newark, Price and Lee Pub- 
lishers, c1934. 

Oklahoma City (Oklahoma County, Oklahoma) City Directory, 1940. Kansas 
City, Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, c1940. 

Omaha (Douglas County, Nebraska) City Directory, 1940, Including Carter 
Lake, East Omaha and Sarpy County. Omaha, R. L. Polk and Company, 
c1940. 

Peoria (Illinois) City Directory, 1932, Including East Peoria, Bartonville and 
Peoria Heights. Peoria, R. L. Polk and Company, c1932. 

Ponca City (Kay County, Oklahoma) City Directory, 1988. Kansas City, Mo., 
R. L. Polk and Company, c1938. 

Pueblo (Colorado) City Directory, 1940. Salt Lake City, R. L. Polk and Com- 
pany, c1940. 

Reno (Nevada) City Directory, 1926-1927, Including Washoe County and Car- 
son City. Oakland, Cal., R. L. Polk and Company, c1925. 

St. Joseph (Missouri) City Directory, 1939, 1940, Including Buchanan County 
Taxpayers. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, c1939, 1940. 
2 Vols. 

St. Louis (Missouri) City Directory, 1940. St. Louis, Polk-Gould Directory 
Company, c1940. 

Salt Lake City (Salt Lake County, Utah) City Directory, 1939, 1940, Including 
Garfield, Magna, Midvale, Murray, Sandy and All Suburbs. Salt Lake City, 
R. L. Polk and Company, c1940. 2 Vols. 

San Antonio (Texas) City Directory, 1938-1939. San Antonio, John F. Worley 
Directory Company, c1939. 

San Francisco (California) City Directory, 1940. San Francisco, R. L. Polk 
and Company, c1940. 

Santa Fe (New Mexico) City Directory, 1938. El Paso, Hudspeth Directory 
Company, c1938. 

Scottsbluff and Gering (Nebraska) City Directory, 1932, Including Scotts Bluff 
County. Colorado Springs, R. L. Polk and Company, c1931. 

Sedalia (Pettis County, Missouri) City Directory, 1935. Kansas City, Mo., 
R. L. Polk and Company, c1935. 
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Shawnee (Pottawatomie County, Oklahoma) City Directory, 1939, Including 
Tecumseh and Pottawatomie County Taxpayers. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. 
Polk and Company, c1939. 

Sioux City (Woodbury County, Iowa) City Directory, 1938. Omaha, R. L. 
Polk and Company, c1938. 

Sioux Falls (South Dakota) City Directory, 1932. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. 
Polk and Company, c1932. 

Spencer (Clay County, Iowa) City Directory, 1939-1940, Including Cornell, 
Dickens, Everly, Fostoria, Gillett, Grove, Greenville, Langdon, Peterson, 
Rossie, Royal and Webb; Also County Taxpayers. Omaha, R. L. Polk and 
Company, c1939. 

Springfield (Greene County, Missouri) City Directory, 1939. Kansas City, Mo., 
R. L. Polk and Company, c1939. 

Texarkana (Bowie County, Tezxas-Miller County, Arkansas) City Directory, 
1938. Dallas, R. L. Polk Company, c1938. 

Tulsa (Tulsa County, Oklahoma) City Directory, 1940. Kansas City, Mo., 
R. L. Polk and Company, ¢1940. 

Waco (Texas) City Directory, 1939. Dallas, Morrison and Fourmy, c1939. 

Waterloo (Iowa) City Directory, 1930, Including Blackhawk County. Rock- 
ford, Ill., McCoy Directory Company, c1930. 

Wichita Falls (Wichita County, Texas) City Directory, 1940. Dallas, John F. 
Worley Directory Company, c1940. 

Youngstown (Ohio) City Directory, 1935-1936, Supplemented by Directories of 
Campbell, Struthers, Girard and McDonald. Akron, Burch Directory Com- 
pany, c1935. 

GENERAL 


{American Bar Association], In Re the World Court; the Judgment of the 
American Bar as Expressed in Resolutions of National, State and Local Bar 
Associations, 1921-1934. Chicago, The American Bar Association, 1934. 

AMERICAN PuHILosopHicaL Society, Year Bock 1940. Philadelphia, The Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, 1941. 

Anper, Oscar Fritior, 7. N. Hasselquist; the Career and Influence of a 
Swedish-American Clergyman, Journalist and Educator. Rock Island, IIl., 
The Augustana Library Publications, 1931. 

Ancus, Henry Forses, ed., Canada and Her Great Neighbor; Sociological Sur- 
veys of Opinions and Attitudes in Canada Concerning the United States. 
Toronto, The Ryerson Press, 1938. 

Asuiey, Greorce T., Reminiscences of a Circuit Rider. Los Angeles, New 
Method Printing Company, c1941. 

Avoustana Historicau Society, Publications Nos. 1-7a. Rock Island, Ill. [The 
Augustana Historical Society], 1931-1938. 

Ayer, N. W., anp Son’s, Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals 
1941. Philadelphia, N. W. Ayer and Son, Inc. [c1941]. 

Barsour, Puitie Norsourne, Journals of the Late Brevet Major Philip Nor- 
bourne Barbour . . . and His Wife, Martha Isabella Hopkins Barbour, 
Written During the War With Mexico, 1846 . . . New York, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1936. 

Barrincton, Lewis, Historic Restorations of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. New York, Richard R. Smith, 1941. 
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Bercer, Dantev, History of the Church of the United Brethren in Christ. Day- 
ton, Ohio, United Brethren Publishing House, 1897. 

BoNnNELL, ALLEN THomas, German Control Over International Economic Re- 
lations 1930-1940. Urbana, The University of Illinois Press, 1940. (Jllinois 
Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. 26, No. 1.) 

Buckmaster, Henrietta, Let My People Go, the Story of the Underground 
Railroad and the Growth of the Abolition Movement. New York, Harper 
and Brothers [c1941]. 

Butier, Mary, Three Archaeological Sites in Somerset County, Pennsylvania. 
Harrisburg, Pa., Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 1939. 

Cate, Epcar Barciay, The Organization of Labor in Philadelphia 1850-1870. 
Philadelphia, 1940. 

Carrizre, JosepH Méparp, Tales From the French Folk-Lore of Missouri. Ev- 
anston, Northwestern University, 1937. 

Carter, CLARENCE Epwin, The Territorial Papers of the United States. Vol. 9. 
The Territory of Orleans 1803-1812. Washington, United States Government 
Printing Office, 1940. 

Ciark, Davin Sanpers, The Moravian Mission of Pilgerruh. Bethlehem, Pa., 
1940. (Reprinted from Transactions of the Moravian Historical Society, 
Vol. 12.) 
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Bypaths of Kansas History 
Pep TaLk at Councit GrRovE 


From the Council Grove Press, June 1, 1861. 


The Santa Fe road, where it ascends the West bank of the Neosho, is a 
“hard road to travel,” at this time. It is slippery as the tongue of a politician. 
It is amusing to watch the Mexican trains climb this little hill in a wet time. 
The tongues of the greasers wag in double quick time, as they vociferate to 
their cattle. All kinds of noises from the squeak of a rat to the roar of a 
buffalo bull, are employed to urge the teams up the ascent. We never before 
appreciated the amount of momentum embodied in the tongue of a Mexican 


ox driver. 
—_— > 


SarLinc Up THE Smoxy HILu 


From the Junction City Union, October 7, 1865. 


NavicaBLp.—On Tuesday two men passed up the Smoky Hill in a sail boat. 
Their starting point was Lawrence, and their destination is the forks of the 
Solomon. The object of their mission is furs. They made the trip from 
Lawrence to this place in ten days. When the wind was favorable they hoisted 
a wagon cover, and when not they plied the oar. It requires an extraordinary 
amount of pluck to travel up that stream in a skiff. 


INDIAN MEDICINE 
From the White Cloud Kansas Chief, May 7, 1868. 


The Indians have rather an original system of administering medicine, 
which we would recommend to the attention of medical societies. When one 
of them is taken ill, and there is any medicine in the tribe, it is procured and 
administered, before any other is sent for—no matter what the disease, or 
what the medicine. One red cuss was relating an exploit of his own the other 
day. He said his mother-in-law was seized with severe fits, and he started 
around to hunt up some medicine for her; but the only thing in the shape of 
medicine that could be raked up in the whole tribe, was half a bottle of some 
sort of horse liniment. He took that to his wigwam, and poured the whole of 
it down his venerable relative’s throat; and, as he related it, “It gave the old 
woman h—ll, but it brought her out all right at last!” 

It seems, also, that the Indians do not spend much time in “wakes,” or in 
efforts to revive their dead. Some time since, a person having a keg of whisky 
on his wagon, passing through their lands, met with a break-down, and the 
keg was damaged. Being compelled to abandon his cargo temporarily, a 
squad of Indians came along and helped themselves to the liquor, and one of 
them became so dead drunk that he could neither move nor grunt. The 
balance, not seeing any further use that could be made of him, dug a hole 
and buried him on the spot. Probably he became sober in due time, but he 
has not yet sprouted out of the ground! 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


The following historical articles relating to Kansas have appeared 
in the Kansas City (Mo.) Times: “Old Directory Reviews Event- 
ful Time in Stage Coach Center Here [Kansas City, Mo.],” by 
J. P. G., November 6, 1941; “They Wanted to Fly for America, 
Now They Make History for R. A. F. [a story of Kansas and Mis- 
souri boys in the R. A. F.],” by Marcel Wallenstein, December 19; 
“First Emigrant Train to Pacific Left Westport 100 Years Ago,” 
by Charles Kelley, December 26; “Kansas, Jekyll or Hyde?—Wil- 
liam Allen White Is Alarmed at Changing Population of State,” 
January 23, 1942; “Lawrence Raid of 1856 Regarded as a Lark by 
Some Missourians,” by Paul I. Wellman, February 19; “Fort Scott, 
a Century Old, Cherishes Relics of Short-Lived Army Outpost,” 
May 7; “A Tornado Sleuth Proves Kansas Is Not the Twister’s 
Home Ground,” by James McQueeny, June 18. 


The Hutchinson News and Herald, January 28 and 29, 1942, re- 
port the seventieth birthday anniversary of Reno county celebrated 
January 28 with a party at Convention Hall, Hutchinson. 


“Death Ends Long Career Pawnee Bill Began in Sodhouse Out- 
side Wichita,” is the title of a short biographical sketch of Gordon 
W. Lillie which appeared in the Wichita (Evening) Eagle, Febru- 
ary 4, 1942. The Morning Eagle of the same date carried the 
article, “‘Pawnee Bill’ Lillie, Famous Oklahoma Frontiersman, 
Dies.” 


Oak Grove cemetery at Lawrence “contains more notable men 
than any other of God’s acres in this state,” wrote William Allen 
White in “The Kansas Arlington” in the Emporia Gazette, February 
12, 1942. The article was reprinted in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, 
February 16. 


The history of School District No. 28, Osborne county, was pub- 
lished in the Osborne County Farmer, Osborne, February 12, 1942. 
The district was formed November 2, 1872. 


An article entitled “The Oak Mills Post Office [midway between 
Leavenworth and Atchison] Is Seventy-Four Years Old,” by George 
J. Remsburg, appeared in the Leavenworth Times, February 19, 
1942. Postmasters who have served the postoffice since its founding 
were named. 
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The Jewell County Republican, of Jewell, February 26, 1942, 
featured an article by Lillian Forrest on the history of the Treffer 
family. Gustavus E. Treffer, one of the pioneers, settled in Jewell 
county in 1871. 


“Today Is 96th Anniversary of the Birth of Bill Cody—Came to 
Salt Creek Valley [Leavenworth county] in 1854” is the title of an 
article in the Leavenworth Times, February 26, 1942. It relates in- 
cidents in the life of “Buffalo Bill” as recalled by the octogenarian, 
John Hand, one of the few men living in Leavenworth county who 
remembers Cody. 


Preston B. Plumb and his activities in Emporia were recalled in an 
article entitled “The Boy Who Founded Emporia” in the Emporia 
Gazette, February 27, 1942. An early picture of Plumb was repro- 
duced. Under the title “Emporia Is Reminded of the Boy Who 
Founded Town 85 Years Ago,” the Kansas City (Mo.) Times, 
March 7, reprinted much of the article. 


Early history of the Dodge City area was briefly reviewed by the 
Dodge City Daily Globe, March 19, 1942, in the article, “Sam 
Stubbs, Dodge City’s No. 1 Booster, Dead.” Stubbs first came to 
western Kansas and Fort Dodge as a mounted infantryman after 
the Dull Knife raid of 1878. 


Henry L. Carey of Dodge City wrote of the attempts of religion 
to establish a foothold in early wild and woolly Dodge in the Hutch- 
inson News-Herald, March 22, 1942, under the title, “Heaven Comes 
to Front Street With Aid of Six-Shooter.” 


The St. Paul Journal issued a special historical edition May 7, 
1942, in observance of the ninety-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the Osage Catholic Mission and St. Francis School at what is 
now St. Paul. Many pictures of the early missionaries, mission and 
school buildings were reproduced. Included among the memorable 
accounts is Chapter XI of an unpublished work by Father Paul 
Mary Ponziglione, 8. J., entitled, “An Adventure of Lucille St. 
Pierre Among the Osage.” For thirty years Father Ponziglione was 
a missionary at the Catholic Osage Mission. The Pittsburg Head- 
light and Sun also honored St. Paul’s birthday with an article in 
their issues of March 25 entitled: “One of Early Settlements in 
Southwest—Town of 1,000 Grew From Mission Opened in 1847 by 
Sister Loretta.” 





Kansas Historical Notes 


A Chisholm trail marker of red granite has been placed in the 
new Jesse Chisholm park about seven miles west of Wellington on 
US-160. Sen. Ed T. Hackney was the principal speaker at the dedi- 
cation ceremonies held June 14, 1942. The marker, a gift from the 
Wellington chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
and the Wellington Business and Professional Women’s Club, was 
unveiled by Mrs. H. W. Andrews of Wellington who came up the 
trail when a child in 1868. The inscription by Kirke Mechem, sec- 
retary of the Kansas State Historical Society, reads as follows: 


THE CHISHOLM TRAIL 
Between 1867 aNp 1876 MORE THAN TWO MILLION TEXAS LONG- 
HORNS WERE DRIVEN NORTH PAST HERE TO KANSAS RAILROAD TOWNS 
FOR SHIPMENT EAST. AT State CrEEK CROSSING 5 MILES NORTH- 
EAST A TRADING POST, 1869, WAS THE FIRST BUILDING IN SUMNER 
COUNTY. Over THIS TRAIL AFTER IT WAS CLOSED TO CATTLE CAME 
MANY OF THE PIONEERS WHO SETTLED THE WESTERN PART OF THE 
COUNTY. THIS SITE WAS GIVEN TO THE CITY OF WELLINGTON BY 

FRED Rose, WHO TRAVELED THE TRAIL AS A CHILD. 

Officers of the recently reorganized Franklin County Historical 
Society are: J. E. Shinn, Ottawa, president; B. M. Ottaway, Po- 
mona, vice-president; Mrs. Florence King, Ottawa, recording secre- 
tary, and Florence Robinson, Ottawa, corresponding secretary- 
treasurer. The board of directors includes Ottaway, Dana Needham, 
Lane, and A. P. Elder, Ottawa, serving until 1945; Asa F. Converse, 
Wellsville, Mrs. Ada B. McCracken, Ottawa, and Hiram Allen, 
Williamsburg, until 1944; Shinn, Mrs. W. A. Penny, Ottawa, and 
W. S. Jenks, Ottawa, until 1943. 


A Historical Outline of the Territorial Common Schools in th 
State of Kansas, by Lloyd C. Smith, was issued early in 1942 as the 
twenty-fourth of the series of Studies in Education published by the 
Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia. First schools in the 
following counties were mentioned in the 60-page survey: Allen, 
Anderson, Atchison, Bourbon, Brown, Coffey, Doniphan, Douglas, 
Franklin, Jackson, Jefferson, Johnson, Leavenworth, Linn, Lyon, 
Marshall, Miami, Morris, Nemaha, Osage, Riley, Shawnee, Wabaun- 
see and Wyandotte. 
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Westward America (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons) is the title 
of a new book by Howard R. Driggs, professor of English education 
at New York University and president of the Oregon Trail Memorial 
Association. The volume contains “forty chapters of humanized 
history” of the West, including stories of the Santa Fe, Oregon, 
Mormon and other trails. Full-page color reproductions of forty 
water-color paintings by William Henry Jackson are featured. 
Among them is one of Alcove Springs, a famous campground near 
Independence crossing on the Big Blue river in Marshall county. 


Edward Everett Dale, professor of history at Oklahoma Univer- 
sity at Norman, and an authority on the history of the cattle in- 
dustry, is the author of a new book, Cow Country, published by the 
University of Oklahoma Press April 27, 1942. The volume is a 
compilation of Dale’s essays on the cattle industry, revised and ar- 
ranged to make “a fairly consecutive story of ranching in the Great 
Plains area.” Another recent book of note from the same press is 
The Man Who Sold Louisiana, by E. Wilson Lyon, president of 
Pomona College, Claremont, Cal. It is the life of Francois Barbé- 
Marbois, minister of the treasury under Napoleon who negotiated 
and handled the details of the sale of Louisiana to the American 
emissaries. 


Seventy Years in Norton County, Kansas, 1872-1942, is the title 
of a 238-page book by D. N. Bowers printed early this summer by 
The Norton County Champion of Norton. It was compiled from 
official records, newspaper files and personal interviews and is 
well documented and illustrated. Special articles were contributed 
by Charles L. Rose, Ernest M. Wheeler, Byron F. Salisbury, Dewain 
Delp, R. E. Getty, A. E. Schafer and E. E. Nelson. County office 
holders, 1872-1942, are listed in the appendix. 


An inventory of the archives of Morris county was issued in 
July, 1942, the fourteenth of the Inventory of the County Archives 
of Kansas series published by the Kansas Historical Records Survey 
of the Work Projects Administration. Like preceding volumes, the 
publication lists the archives of the county and presents a sketch 
of its history and governmental organization. Because of the war, 
this volume is the last of the series. Unpublished material gathered 
by the organization from most of the counties of Kansas has been 
deposited by Iowa Jones, state supervisor of the project at the time 
of its closing, with the Kansas State Historical Society. 





